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. . • ^ - ■ SUMMARY ' 

« V ' 

I. General Objective . 

V ' , ■ ■ ' • " 

^ The objective^ of the study is to assist Ivorian authorities* 

in the planning 6f post-primary education oyer the coming decade, 

A rapid' growth in the demand fbr such education is expected^^^ a 

xesult of' the large projected increase in .the number of pupil? ^ 

reaching .the CM2, and that demand must be met — cit lea*st until 

■ # • > 

age '15 ^ — ur#der the terms of the recently promul^gated Educational 

Refprm., - ' ^ > 

>• • . . ■ • ■ 

V ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ - ■ ' ■ 

II J Method and Coverage of the Sttidy * , 

The^ report compares the\impllcation5^of alternative "policies 
"sQ^na^os. " A scenario is^ desqribed by the o^oice^of a 
p^rt^cular option in each relevant area of^de^ision'T-'-'-Severt ]euch 
■gas are ^identified, falling into three major classes: ' 
A/ Specirication^ of alternative chann^ls^of post-primary 
• J^ducation 



Under all scenarios , two parallel^ channels are^ assumed' 

^* ■. ^ ■ \ ^ " ' ^ ' 1 ■ - 

oppn to students' completing j:he^ .CM2 : * , ^ 

y " Secondary Education with its preset str\icture, i.e», 

♦ ' t. » • ■• ^ . 

a selective ^fi5:st cycle ©f gene^^al studies leading leather to 
^ t*he labor market (preferably Via formal tj^aining .programs) 
,or to \further education, and a diversified s^ond cycle. 

Complementai^ Education ^ a new- chaF^el 'opened to all . 
. * who complete the prj^maxy cycle, ^raplementary educjftion * 
must'^ncopof ate general education ancj wor^k orientation' . ^ 
components, with a high degree of flexibility in respolise^^ ^ 



f." 



-V v.- ii - 



) 



.fe to the vario^us ages; educatib'nal. attainments and. interests ' 
df admitted^ pwpiy/ This caA be achieved best'through a^^ ^. 
fibn-graded- cydle. offering a v&riety of short and idng courses/ 
and which pupils would normally at ter^d' through their 15th 
y^^""' The complementary cvc le would also accept pupils who 

failed to g ain adigission to' sixifeme at the end o f their first 

^ t '■ '■ r: ' r» : — w r- 



CM2 y&ay and wish to renew their candidacy : 
^* Options. a^^ectinq the student flow through^ pogt-primarv / 
educ ation . ' - . 

These options affect as wei;L the pM2 enrollment through • • 
their impact on "repetitions. 'They concern four areas of decision: 
1>, Rate of ac cess to sixifeme . ' Thits rate is^the per-/ 
cent£^ge eventually gaining access to sixifeme" among pupils- * ^ 
. "completing W p^'rimai^ cycled Three -alternative options aVe 
..cortsi<3ered under this heading: 30% (lean poTicy) , 44% (current 
-Tiate) , and 50% (liberal policy). • 

2) Cprferol of repetitions in the preparatiort to the 
, sixiSme en^r»noe examination v Both op^.on? retained in this \ 
respect impose a limit of two years on repetitions. The " 
' first option, characterised as a, loose policy, allows" repefi-- . 
tior.s to continue at their current oumulative Vate; the sec^Tnd 
' option, described as a tight policy', reduces repetitions . V 
^ • - subsSrantially.*. The .selected rate of acfcess and the selects^ 
^ inbde of control, of repetitipns determine the proper ^te of 

admission to sixi feme, i.e., She Annual percentage of candidates. 

« » * ■ • ■ ■ 

to admit through examination or tJther means .< . ^ ,r 



3) Control 0^ pupil flow tfhrongh the first cyblo of 
secondary education . The pattern of proinotions; repetitions 
.and abandonments in the first cyc3le is fixed under the 30% 
rate of access. Under the and 50% r^tea^ -however,. two \ 

''altferpative pattierns are considered:, the first genera^^^ a 
5 Student flow similar to the current one, while the second 
produces a more ^^fficient" flow, reduces, student 



^ * wastage. * > ' ' 

, Given-ii^ependent annual projections of (i) tlje number of ^ \ 
u students who reach the CM5,^ii) the growth ^of capacity in the 
complementary cycley , and (ii^) the enrollment in private secondai^y 
^ education (first cycle), the combination of options selected under 

• • • . ; ' 7. 

each of » the thtee iisted areas (of. policy determines* annual public — 
enrollment m bbth channels "^^f^post-.primary education. While^ 
/ identified options pie^pwrir^a^total' p 10 combinations (or scenaribs) , 
only sik of 4^!iese are selected for further analysis' and- evaluation.. 
^ 'C. Option^ affecting the efficiency (and cost) of providing 

' ^ ■ ' ^ V N ^ ^ ^ ' ^ " — 

post-prinary yeducationj - ' ^ ' \ 

Such options • are specified only with nrespect to secondary 
education " (first cycle). Two areas of *deG*.s|on are considered: 
1) Instructional settings -knd their enrollihfflt, fetiiare > 
' ' Secondary /education can be proGuired in dilffereK^t settings, 

. , thiree.of which are identified in the study: institutional 

< ! - — < ' 1 — 

^dug^tion , comnunity .^educatipn^ an d extension education . 
The community education inoa^l is designed to serve small 
groups of students in the less urbanized areas; it relies 



. groups or stuaents xn rne less urDanizea are 
^ on televised lectures and on the a^ssistance of moiiitors wit^i 



X- 
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Jjormal-school training. Extension -Education addresses ' ' ' ' 
individuals whQ lack access to structured classes, and i-elies 
^ , a mi^ of radio and correspondence instruction.' The . three 

options considered under this heading consist of three ^ 
■ . alternative percentage distributions of the first-cvcle 
« • student body among the tl|ir4e. institutional settings'fA 

2) Technology of i nstitutional secondary education . 
... Three "technological" options are cdhsidered with respect- to 
institutional educatiDn within the first' cycle:. Traditional 
instructio?r ; Tra^,itional instruction With cof^plement of media 
. an j Reformed ' ii>s.truction centered on the utilization of m'ddia 
^- Individual optionsr with respect to instructional s^t^kng and- 
technology lend themselves to a total of 9 combinations. These 
canl>e linked with the six comb in dti^ selected under Section B. 
to proMde a tdtal of 9 x ^6 = 54- com/ete scenarios. However, 
i^e cost projections performed in the study^re Umited to a 
"sample A of only 12 .such scenarios. . r 

•III. ' Analysis and Conclusions ' ' • 

. .Snrolliher.ts in the first cycle of secondary education " 

Under the most restrictive set of options, pufelic ' 
enrol^men- in the first 6ycle- of secondary, edudation reaches. 
185,000 by 1990,. or 3 times the current .level. Under the more 
liberal op'ti^n^ the- mCiltiplication factor is 5. If the private J 
secto.r is included,, a liberal -policy gives a 1990* enrollment ^jf 
nearly 4 00,00tfV representShg 7% of the total population (the 
•percentage in Francer is only 5%). '' ' ' • 



» The resource mobilization required to meet these objectives 
will certainly strain Iv/6rian capacities, irrespective of its 
financial implications. The analysis of manpower 'utilization .in 
the Ivory Coast also suggests that a large percentage of individ- 
uals trained at the secondary level Avill hdve to enter occupations 
currently accessible to less educated people, apd in which general 
secondary educatiqn has a low or negative rentability. 

.From the standpoint of both efficiency'^^ani^ equity., and' - 
independentlV of the Msted options, it is recommended that (M 
"parallel" entries into the first cycle be reduced or rationa:^ze^, 
(ii) equixalent .rules be imposed on pupils of the traditional and 
TV primary systems for admission^ to 'sixi&me, and (iii) substantial 
repetitions be allowed in pre^ring for the sixi&me entrance 



inatibn. ^. ' >• ^ 

B. ^ Enrollments in the complementary cycle — ' 

■ . Toital, enrollments' in the compL^entary\ cycle are projected 
to reach between^300 ^00 and 350 , 000^ 1990^^ under ail options. 
Excludir.g all students working toward the sixifeme entrance 'examina- 
tion (students who would repeat their preparation in the CM2 under 
current practice), the projected 1990 enrollment is 270,00 under 
options that restrict access .t:o. secondary education, 'and >5i),000 
when secondary education is more generally available 

C. Projected cost 
The projections concern ^nnAal cx^pgETditurcs rather than 

measures of economic .cost, -since the latter' vary in accordance 
deciaifan problem under consideration ; The component 



S . 



contributed b;^ comple|||ntary education is calculated net of 



expenses generated by repeaters of the preparation to the sixi^me . *• 
entrance examination, since the latter are simply transferred 
from €h«->CM2 to the new cycle. Expenditures reported for secondary 
^^^^X^ education concern oi^y the f ii?6t ,.one'. * 

Cos-e variations associated wity^hifts in the setting and 
technology of secondary education are substantial. Options 
• ■ affectir.g the size of .en^Xlments have a lesser impact, as a drop 
^ in enrollments *of the secondary cycle to be 'compensated by ^rise 
in the complementary cycle. The cost is nevertheless^educed 
under, options th-at restrict' access to the secon^^iT cyclg^ since • 
the annual cost per student there averag^'about twice the cost 
in the ccrtplementary cycle." The rno^t costly policy (combining 
''-^^^"^xpensive" secondary education with liberal access) generates 
an annual expense of 74 billion F CFA in.l990. %nder the most 
economical" policy, this figure 'drops to^9 billions; however, an 
annual minimum of^^So billions (option 10) must be spent b2^1990 
to achieve a reasonable level of access to secondar^ education. 

Given that the Ivory Coast already has one oJ^ the world's 
highest expenditure on' education, whether compared to its public 
.budget .<40%) or to its GNP (7-8%) , financial soundness appears 

tb require that the- choice of policy be limited to the less 

• • \ • . ' ^ ' -> ' ■ ' • ' " 

expe>k;Qijve options. i 
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I. Definition of Issues 

The situation faced by. Ivorian post-primary education at 
this time (3.977) is characteristic of wha^ occurs in most 'develop- 
ing countries following their i?apid passage from a pattern of widg-' 
spread abandonment to one of quasi-universal conipletiorj <pf the 
primary cycle • , The pressure of social demand merges with impera-^^ 
tives of ^social equity to induce the maintenance or expansion of .. 
previous rates of access to post-primary education / so that massive 
increases in admission to post-primary programs mus€ be accommo- 
dated. . The shift from elite to mass education at the po3t-primary 
ievel requires in turn that the learning objectives and infrastru- 
tare of the ^system be modified, either through reform of what used 
to constitute "secondary education," or through the parallel develop 
ment of alternative post-primary programs. In addition to the 
medium-term problems .raised by this adjustment, more immediate ones 
result in the Ivory Coast from the coexistence of two primary- 
education tracks (traditional and TV) 4umng the transition period.' 

II. Current and Projected Growth of Secondary Education 

The challenge faced by the secondary school system in the 
Ivpry Coast can be illustrated quite simply as follows: Assuming a 
stabilization of the rate of access to sixieme (first secondary 
grade) near its current level, and given available projections of 
the number of pupils to teach the CM2 (final primary grade) in futur 
years, the ntimber newly admitted to sixieriae will grow from 30,000 
in the past year (1976-77) to nearly 7-0;, 000 in 1986 and 95,000 in' 
19!£)0. The present level of admissions to sixieme is itself up from 
20,000 in 1971. 

13 



The' growth .in. numbers reaching the CM2 is trace^iiS^ to 
^wo circumstances.. The first is a substantial growth in the popu- 
lation reaching the first grade of primary school (CPl) in recent 
and future years. As shown in Appendix Table Al, that number was 
relatively stably in the years 1962 to 1968, but has increased " 
since 1968 at an average annual rate . of 7.3% and will, continue to 
grdw at an average 7.5% through 1985. ^he Second factor is a 
rapid increase since 1962 of the propcJrtion of first-ti^e enrollees 
in CPl eventually reaching the CM2. This i!>ro^>ortion was only 48% 
for pupils entering sch6ol in 1962, but it grew by 5 1/2 points 
every year up to 1959, with the result that a full 87% of pupils 

entering the CPl in 1970 could count on reaching the CM2. Given 

• • . ^ . ^ 5 

present promotion' rates -xn both the traditional and the TV pirimary 
systems, 95% of pupils entering primary schools now and in the- 
future will complete the full primary cj^le. 

The access, rate from the CM2 to the sixieme has declined 
in recent years, with the' result that the growth in number .reaching 
the CiM2 has not been translated into a compatcible growth of entries 
into sixieme. Of those who enrolled in the CM2' for the first time 
in y970> nearly 50^ eventually found their way into sixieme. That 
proportion, however, had fallen to less than 46% for pupils^ re^ichihg 

^the CM2 in 1974.* Correspondingly , while new^ enrollments in the 

/ ■ ■ . 

CM2 rose by a full 495 from 1970 to 1974, admissions to sixieme 
went up by only 30% between 1971 and 1975. 



,*An additional 3% or^ more eitered unaccredited secondary schools 
or other schools outside the Ivory Coast, ^nd are not included in 
official statistics. Many, however, are incorporated -in the stati7 
tics of latter grades as the resuljt of their transferring to acciredit 
ted Ivorian schools or of their school becoming. accredited. ; 



III. Problem Identification « ' 

The problems created by the growth of admi^^^ons to 
sixienie under current (or increased) rates, of access can be^outliried 
as follows 



(1) If the* 3ecohdary system remains unchanged, the cost 

' ■• • • r " * ' • . ^ ■ - . • "• 

of - supporftLng secondary-school ehrollments will increase in propojc- 

tion to the- level of new admissions. Given th6 present- flow of 

students througH the secondary-school System, each new entry in 

sixieme results in an average 3.7 years of enrollment with?.n the 

first cycle alone (cycle of four years, running from sixieme to 

ieme) f and the cost per student-yeia^r in the public system is 

now averaging 180v 000 CEAM1975 prices) . Fbr a full estimate of($ 

the SQcial cost, ^e foregone productivity "of. students should also 

be counted; Given the^ unrelp.ability of earnings as an indicator 

of marginal productivity, however, the n|agnitude of this cost is 

difficult to estimate. . ' ^ . . 



X2) It is not at all clear that the projected costs can 
be justified in terns of related social^benef its . In the present 

.state Gf manpower planning in the Ivory Coast, any decision ^to 
maintain or increase rates of access to the secondary level of . 
education will represent a response to social .(popular) demand 
rather, than a calculated move to meet the needs of Ivorian 

. economic developraent. While the value of a more edudated " labor 
force is recognized by Ivorian economic and social planners , 'indi- 
cations are, at present; that only a minority of j^ose projected 

to enter secondary schools can expect to be absorbed at the end- of 

1 ■ * 

their studies in occupations currently reserved f or^ graduat^es of 



SQCondciry or higher education. This suggests that rauch of the 
secondary education to be jprdVided Will add little to the national 
product and may generate a net economic lossf.; , ^qr the r more / given 
the rapidity wjdfelr'^ich the stock of new- secondary school "products 
will grow in tl^e coming decade> the naturals j^rocess by which e>c-^ ' 
pectatiops cire lowered (in the' light of observed employment offers^ 
to rec^t-^g^raduates) will have no tim«^to unfpld , s/0 that each 

•crop o^ graduates is Xikely to '^experience grajve. em^lcJyihent. i-,^ 

i^-)-^ Even if tiie expenditure is ju&tified in terms' of its 



new 

frustrations • 



impac^^n tjhe achievement of .national object:^ves other than eco- 
nomic productivity, it may place intolerable strains on public 
finances'in the Ivory Coast, i.e., ojpi the goverrWent'^ capacity to 
. transfer resources from the private to the public sector. ^ Further- 
n\ore, the Ivory Coast may not have on^ hand all the specialized 
resources required to r^eet the demands of a rapidly expanding 
secondary- education, so that timej-consuming investments would have' 
to* precede ^ny future growth in enrollments. This is especially 
true^of teaching personnel/ already -constituted in its' majority of 

. foreign (mostly FreriCh) cooperants. • ^ ' 

' • ■" - ■ ^ 

(4)" Currant plans of the" Ivorian g^overnment call for/" 

^ an extension of post-primary education to' all c'hildren up to age 
15, whether in a corrAon cycle that woulcj displace e^rly. grades of. 
the current secondary system, ox; in two parallel cycles, the new 

* "complementary" classes' attending to- students who do' not.pursue" a * ■ 
secontJairy education; This would add further to the cost of educa- 
tion in the Ivory Coast, although not .in proportion to additional 
enrollments if, as expected, the per-student co$t in new. classes • 



is less than in secondajry schools • • 

^ /It can be argued that a substantial f 3^^|Ctioiiv<s™ 

layer of { ch^l^J^en educated beyond pramary school would ar>erease 

■ ■ _ y . » ' ' ■ , • , • • ■ ■ ■ ^ 

theii;;-produStivity In exce» of edjacation costs, if .proper efforts 

are made to. adjust cuEriculai/to prospective careers. At ^^aifry ratQ> . 

the pupils who Would- otherwise vegetate in the first sebondary 

cycle ,migh> behef i't^^ more J^roia ;*the alternative education , and do so ^ 

at at; lesser Qost'. *^Very few woiild shifts tp, the alternative/ fiowr , " 

eVer^ if sdcondaty education remains available to them;^ WhaJ; is /' 

^'more' Idkely is a poptflAr insistence' that all . post-primary * institu-- - 

^ ' ' ' ' y ' ' ' - ^ ' * ■ • ' " V- 

tions becOflte centers of px'.eparatiDn: for further secondary schooling 

- v ^- , ■ V,\ . "'/-^^ 

IV# DjBterfninants of Social Demand ' ; • . ■ 

. ^ ; — = — ' ■ "~" ■ » ■ 

' \ ' ^ , , ' ' i - ' M " 

/' . ■ * ' « 

For historical reasons / and given the current pattern of 

; .'•"^ . ' ' \ ' " ' \ ■ ■ • • ^ 

access to^cfareers ^n the >IvQry Coast, the demand of pupils emerging 
from the primary cycle is rvot fojr post-primary education in general 
but more, specifically Cor the type of ' secondary education now. 

of fe red by, the lycees arid (pEG's. This does^ot mean/"of covrrse; ' 

« - ,.' , . ■■ ' ^ ^ . ' ■ ■ ^ • ^ ' ■ • ^ 

that the of f ejr of ♦ ^ valid .post-pecondary aliiernative could not, at- 

tract a substantral ' percentage of pupils away' froht traditional ^ \ . 

channels. ^ ^ \ ' . '^J'^ 

/ . • The desire' for secondary education is understandable 'in . 
view of the high pirivate rate of economic return it j^romises. A 
rough estimate' of these rates can be made from the data reported 
in'Table 1 concerning^Balary levels at different levels ^of educa-*- 

tional attainment in thci labor force. Ignoring direct 'expenditures 

V/ ■ • ' ■ • I. - ' ' 

incurred by in-dividuals^in 'pursuit of their studies /• and counting 
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~ • TABLE 1 , ' \ . 

: MonWly salary L.vel by. Ed„catfo„' level ' • 




[^■y Illiterates ' 
E , •Some. Primary " 
I P^i"»^^y Cyc3^ Completed 



Surveyed." - 



-E - ^ 

P ' 
U 

c 

A" 
T 
I 

O' 



.Le5s th'^V 4 years Secondary 



Cqriipeted, 4-year ^First Cycle 
^of -Sfecpndary ,(Br^c, CAPr ^ 

Some Second: Cvclf^ o> cX^ 

-SS?eSd^^S> '^^^^^ > • Secondary 
wOraplet^dvCBAC, BS, BTEC) • 

Grand, Schools " 



Not 'Declared 



25 

27- 

29 

55 

99 



1 



22,841 
2,114 
5,995 
1,336 



2,405 



614 
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'for^jgone earning! 



rnings" a|^s * the ^pnly investment madp bv stiidefits^, Ae 

•Ifate^ are as follojjrs tor ^^gh ihcr^tnent of schooling:* ^ . . 

/ . r«* . • / . '" \ • ^ * ""^ • " ' . * 

^ Illiterate \ * • l-i , ' ^ 

/. ■ ■ , ■ ■ - • ■ -,. V-- 

g Primary '^ XTKromplete . 23% • ^ 

\* Primary - complete/. . ^- . I v- -1% - 

. -C/ f -S^condar^, first cycle incomeplete >^ -1%* ' 

^ ' "VSiecondary , first .cycle - complete^" . ^ ^ . 38%, ' ^ 

; /• Seeondar^^^ second, cycle •^vPP^PJ^^te*' 52%'^:^ ^ ' 

■ . University/ - " . ' . 'iOS / 

\ • ■ • \ - ' ' ! • • • ' 

^ *Exampl^ : .in calculating -the private rate of return to 

, ' ■ - . . '■ • 

' incomplete primary educationV the costs die 11,000 C^A' per month 
' . •» . " ' ■ ■ • _ ■■> . 

for fdyr .ye^t^ up to discount ye^r j, while th^ benefits ^re 

25,000 - 11,000 ,=F . 14-, 000 qPA per %onth for the next ^40 years V' 

(assumed working life).- The rat^ is* obtained by usihg the formula; 

. - * ■ ''^%{* 

' j • m^ 



^ (l+o)^ ^ (l+r).*" . • 



[l+o)^ ^ (1 

k=i ; .-^ . - . ■ J . ^ 

where - C. is the income foregone in year 1^ 



is the income benefit in year A, and 
r is the private fate of return ^ 

This is a- rough calculatioiVv^ valid only to estimate; general magnitud-e 
since^^(i) tsJie income differencial observed in one year will ryot re^ 
main constant 6ver fche working life of* individuals, (ii^ the alter- 

• . <• ■ . I ■ ■ 

native earnings of young ' students must be lisss than the earnings' of . 

/" / V ^ ■ . • . ; . . * . • •'^ . 

- worKing indiv^i duals wi^th a sirod-l-^y education, and, (iii) alternative 
^ earnings are "also (pensritive to the level of underemployment.- ^ 
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^ X. • ?heser economic returns are <2nough to explain, the* high 
pressure of deinaivi for .education aap to. the , end of the first cyclq' 
^ of secondjw:;f^eduqa^iorf and, if possible, tt)*tH^ baccalaureat level. ' 
They-, alSfO provide, a gpod^Nratic5nale for, the tendency of - pupils 

■ ' •■ . . ■ ' :^ ^ - * -^^^^ • * ' ■ 

with no prospects '^or a secondary education 'to, abahdon "ischool be~. ' - 

^ ■ ^ ^ ' ' ' ' . ■ ' • * ■• c. . • > w ^ ■ ■ ■ 

fore they breach " th^ ' c5M2 low retutn on completing' the t^^^iniary"* ' 

' . ' ~ ' ■/ " . \" \ \ ^ : ' / ■ ^ ^ . ^ ■ ' .. 

'\c^cie).'. Trom th« atandp'^int of 'contemplated programs, of ^Iterna-. 
' tiy^ 'post^primdlry education up, to' age 15, ' the^;-3^w (nccfative) rate 

^ ■ - / • ■ ■ ' ■ . ; ■ ■ * - •• ' ^ 

:Qf 're tur?H currently effective for Incomplete education throiiqh the 
f ir|s;t' secondary .cycle signals that ^pupil^ comple ting primAyy school 

initially be reluctant toj enroll in any l^ind of "complementary 
cyoJitP" of only two or three' year duration > * ' • - , v 

For well known reasons , the salary differentials reported 

^. *• ' . ••• ■ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ * ' 

in Table 1 should not be t^ken as indicators, of the marginal eco- 

riomic^ productivity of corresponding educational increments.** To 

«. *'.*■* 
the extent that higher 'paid individuais do .have gr^ate!^ productivity. 



' *?LLt:h >^elucta2Yce: will be overcome fairly rapidly, even if the 
.curriculum of the new cydle ;f ails to match developing economic 
^ opportur.i^ties. The jobs.tlVat recent3iy "required" a partial oy com- 
plete primary education will be "upgraded" as a result of (i) the • 
generalization of orir^ary school completion and (ii) ^e existence 
of a new higher dlpl^c^ia or certificate, and the"pri\cate rate of 
return Earned a f^w yfears ago from -a palrtial pri^mary education will 
be shifw'ed,^ first, to full primary education, and. later to comple- 
tion of ^rhe next ^ycle. ; / ^ 

**The rates subsequently calcjidated should not, in apy case, be 
interpreted as marginal rates of social return, sijice the cost of 
pro^ducing education is not included in the computation. 
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^ ? ' ^-—"^ ' : i t ■ "'.-^ " i v • ■ ; ■ . %■ 

' r • ■ ^ • . • s ■ * * ,y • 

their bertter gerreral education may bife *a simple correlate of IfigMfet 
native abinty and more favored soeio-economic background father 
thaii an ixidejgendent factor of productivity.- Furthermore, in all 
sectors/ where sal-aried employment dominates , £he 'hierarchy of '• ' . 
occu^tions and re^^wt^ratibns is determined ^s- much by cohsidera- - 



tib/sr.'cxf • organizational ef f icienpy /. wkth ' reinforcement "from admini- r 

by , classical mWchanismB.^of f^ctori^substi- 
tution un4er competitive market conditions'. >fhile.^ the "acquisition 
pf more general education allqw^ individuals Jbp reach higher leyels 
of the hierarchy, their" salaly ^|in is partly ''at , the expense of..' 
others and is. no% reflective of their marginal contribution^ to' th^ 

national, produc't. . ' t 

' ' . • ■ - *r ' ' ' . , ■ * * 

V. ^" Sc^e of the AED/AID -Study ; 

' \ ■ . ■ . ' ■ ■• , y ■ 

, ■ If Ivorian authorities are to develop ar, national strategy 
of response to social demand^ they will ideally reifuire two- related 
classes^o^ information — or .answerfe to two classes of questions: 

- • y ^ ' ' f' 

(1) For each level of response to demand, which specific 



combinat.-on of orocr^-r.s will make the maximum contribution to 



national cbjecf Lves?* ■ The question cannPt be answered in full bv 
■ ~T < . ' . ^ 



. *Tr.e decisions of Ivorian authorities are assumed to respond to 
(and achieve a coi-rpro.Tiise bet^/een) two types' of stimuli:' (a) group 
pressures toward specific interventions, such as the insistence of 
pupils and th^ir fa.-nilies on access to secondary education; and (b) 
a fundamental corirdtment to the maximization of'^^ome weighted i^dejc 
of rational objectives, previously negotiated through the political 
process and incorporated . in national planning. Two national 
objectives of prime importance An Ivorian planning, are increases in 
net economic product (economic efficiency) and pro^resB toward 
greater social equity. the terms "social benefit" and "social 
cost" in this document refer to changes in the index by v/hich Ivorian 
authorities arc presumed to measure the country's performance in 
terms of scheduled . national objectives. ' 



. ■ ■ . . » - I'.O . ■ ■• • • • ( 

this 'Itepcrrg.wiMcP^ of the Ivory 

Coast' CTODKrernina^^ai^le ;:^lative weights to be placed on various 
na.tA.Onal objectiyia^, Turthermore, Hte quality of the ijiformation 
_pvailaM.e to cayry out"" the analysiis^ is not such as to justify 
f irm. preaife4^^oriB'-'Ty^ impact of Education policy on relevant 
economic ;^n& sopiai o\itcome§. It is possible, however, to (a)* 
compare alternative student flows through 'post-prinjary system^' ^ 
from the standpoint, pf their economiq .productivity , (b) evaloiate * " 
ass^ercffated ef fec^s ,pn employment^ and ^ocia^ mobility, and (c) 
seek cost-effective methods of "providing ins truct-iLn^ . ' 

jr * (2) Assuming that;^, as the level of response to popular 

demand 'increases , ±he net social benefits of post-primary education 
first increase, eventually reach a 'maximum, and then decrease, at 
what point should the response be stabilized ? The^^Tiinlirtfl^o^ 
identified with respect to question^ (1) a^f feet the possible scope 
of answers to "iihis question as well. The selection of an ojStimum 
baTance between ^greater satisfaction of popular dem^and and in-''' 
creased fulfillment of national objecti^hafiKis a political decision 
.which r:;ust be left to Ivorian authorities . At best, the analysis 
can suggest limits beyond which the sacrifice of economic and other 
social benefits implied by further concessions to the competitive 
clainW^ for education would generally be considered excessive . 
i , . . Tha objective . of the study undertaken by the AED/AID . ^ 

team is to. provide Ivorian authorities with some initial components 

* * ^ . . . , 

of thi*s information: • " 

. * ^ ' V ■ • 

• ' (1) For alternative scopes and contents of the post- 
■ • . •■ ' * ■ . 

primary education provided in response to social demand. Part One 



at^einpts to evaluate iinpact3 irKterins of .economic prbductivitys j 
employment -ariy social .equrf^lzation of opportunitijes for education. 
The analysis, of productivity remains highly speculative givgn the 
limited resQu^r^e/^dic the^eValuation tea^ and the 

lack of validated economic models in this krea. While reference* is 

^ ■■ / ' ' v^-' ■• ' ' ' 

made, to theeconomic cost of* alternative enrollments, comprehen-^ 
firive cost 'computations are not parried out unti'l Part Twp. 

(2 ) Part: Two -of the iflocuinent cpnsider^^lternative op- • 
•■ . * ■ ' - I ' ■ ' 

tions in the ytechndlogy of - post-primary education, with the ob- 

jective. of providing that education at miniirtum cost under any 

specification o f ito s cope and content. Initial estimates of the 

annual expenditure over time are provided for alternative combina- 

• • » ' ' ' 

tions of technologies in ass'ocifition with different' policies 

respecting the growth *of enrollments and their^ distribution between 
major types of education. While the budgetary implications of 
these a^teVnatives are evajluated by reference to projected economic 
and^f iscal capacities of the Ivory Coa^t, a ' rational determination 
jj^f their strategy by Ivorian autHorities requires that theyexpendi- 
tures computed in Part Two be related to the social outcomes iden- 
tified in Part One. ' T 
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PART ONE 



ALTERNATIVE SCOPES AND CONTENTS. 
OE POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION; ^ 
PgOJECTE^ SOCIAL OUTCOMES 
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LEVELP OF RESI^ONSE TO SOCjEAL DEMAND AHD PLAN Qg^ ANALYSIS 

(1) To simplify exposition,, levels of /respbnsi to social' 
demand, are initially specified in terms. of rates of access to ■ 
the first grade pf secoft^a>rij educafjon (sixieme) . i.e.', of the ' 
percentage of pupils reachiftg the la'st. primary grade ^CM2) who ' 
gain adni^ion to ^^^iT^se^zoHdary sy>>^em. Chapter 11, following, ' ' 
deals with "th.e social' implications, of the-se alteri^a fives ^ Th^ 
extent to 'Which social demand is satisfied, however, depends ^ 

not just* on levels o^f admission to sixieme but on the entire 
flow of students through the system. The impact of alternative 
flow patterns on (i) popular perceptions of' the access ibi]^ity 
of secondary education and (ii) social outcomes of interest must 
accordingly be evaluated. 

(2) It is assumed that the guarantee of free education to 
all until age 15', premised under the' Ivorian Education Reform, ^ 

• widl be progressively ir:?lemented" between 1977 and =1985.. Thie-^ 
means that^an .increasing proportion of- people under 15 whp have V 
"CompXetei the prinary cycle and are not enrolled in secondary 
schools will be absorbed under all prpject'ed alternatives by a . 
"dorripler.er.tary cycle" which, offers a maximum of thr^e 'years of 

'i«structz>h'. This basic schema- is analyzed in. some detail in ♦ 
Chapter 11$^ • - ' • ' 

, ,(3) The satisfaction of social demand: i,p also sensitive to ' 

thfe conditions under which, students .are admitted to fei-ther of the 

■ ■'- - * , ' . . ■ •" ' ' '" \' I '-'^^ " 

post-primary, cycles — aspecialTy, the number 'of oMhcete^ of f ered" 



eafch individuals The limits .plaqed on repeated preparations of 



the sixiSine entrance examination cannot', however j be decided in-. ^ 
depenaently of the objectives and policies of ,the secondary edu- 
cation system. Given. J:he acc^s rate intended by that system * 
(percentage of new CM2 students to be eventually admitted in . 
sixi^me) , the cumulative repetitixm rahP miifi<- be\seleQted by ° • 
reference to the admission rate allowed by secondary institutibns" 
fperc^er.tage of'- candidates admitted at the' end bf the school year) , 
unless tr.e admission rate ig itself adjusted to the repetition ' ■ 
policy effective at the CM2 level. ' - 

The implications of alternative combinations." of rates of ad- 
massion to sixi^me and repetition patterns in CM2 are accordingly 
examined in- Chapter IV, while the special problems raised in the 
transition period hy t?je parallel existence of two primary systems 
(traditional and TV) with different flow structures are discussed: 
in Chapter y. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION; SOCIAL IMPACT OF ALTERNATIVE. STUDENT FLOWS 
A. I Framework of the Analysilfe | 

. At present,, 62% of students entering secondary education • 
' reach ; the^ last class of the first cycle ' (troisieme) , * 22% are ad- 
mit.ted to the second cycle (seconde) , 14% reach the terminal grade, 
and 12% obtain the "baccalaureclt" degree . Even though another 18% 
become absorbed in related training* programs ; it. is evident that 
the attrition process is severe,, and th^ it' affects both the 
composition of secondary-school outputs and the total level of en- 
rollment^ Specifically, each student admitted to sixifeme spends an 
average of only 4.3 years in secondary school, and as many as 63% 
of admitted ^tudents are quickly deliverejd * to active life witti no 
other qualification than a few additional years of general education 

Assuming that the teaching dispense^i in the first cycle 

* ' ■ . ■ * ■ 

of secondary educati6n by the,lyc^es and CEG's will continue to 
deal with general education, the yarious educational careers of 
second $.ry- school students can be regroupfed into a number of ' 
"modules," based on (i) th^ number of grades completed in the first 
cyclj^, and (ii) the type of for-mal education or training structure, 
if any, entered upon leaving the cycle. The distribution of ad- 
mitted students by module can be read from standard charts describ- 
ing the student flow, through the first cycle and into receiving " 
^^uctures.* (See' Diagram 1, p. 6i.) 



*Based on transition and repetition rates of school ,year 

Rendement ^ 
1974/75. 



— , — 

1973-74, collected by the Service 'Autonome in : Le Rendement 
Interne de L' Enseigricment du Second Degre de>1973/7 
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From the -Standpoint of module idcntif iccttion , the student 
flow data presented at the beginning of this section can be re- 
interpreted as follows: At present, 48 out of- 100 Students. who - 
enter the cycle leave it before they reach the fourth grade \ ^ 
(troisieme) , and only 5 of these are reported as securing formal 
occupational training. Of the 52 who complete the cycle, 22 con- 
tinue, their education through the upper cycle of the secondary 
level, and 10 are known Vo recJeive training in accredited occupa- 
tional programs.* In terms of students reach- 
ing the CM2^ (rather -than number admitted to sixieme) , 20 out of 100 

m 

get a partial first-cycle education, with 2 going to complementary 
training; and 25 ^^pnplete the f irst/^cycie , of which 9 continue 
into the second cycle and 4 arfe accepted in complementary training. 

Given the average productivity gain and education cost 
associated with each education module, the first question to ask is 
whether the percentage of admitted students "assigned" by the 
systep. tp different modules is such as to "maximize net economic 
productivity (or eccr^oraic efficiency) . The system's net produc- 
tivity is the excess of aggr.egate gains in the future productivi'ty 



^Computed fron: data reported by the Service Autonome, op. clt 
A sir.clified version of the current student flow is presented in 
Diagra^T. 1-. For students leaving the^firs^t cycle iin 1974, the ac-^ 
£ual ' distribution by structure d' accueil was as follows.: 

Left before enter i rig troisieme Completed troisieme - 



With further ^ Without further 
training training 



1,080 



7,047 



With passage With other Without furtl 
to 2nd cycle training training 



4,017 



1,891 



5,578 
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of students* over the total cost of resources imputed to their* edu- 
catxon. At first sight, the way to maximize economic efficiency 
is to increase the percentage of admitted students in "profitable" 
modules' (where the value of productivity gains exceeds education/ 
costs) and to reduce the percentage eilding up in "deficit" modules 
(where productivity gains fall short of education cbsts). This ' 
receipe/ hpwever, needs to be corrected on two accounts: 

(1) . Given the percentage of CM2 .cohorts progressin'g 
through profitable module X, a ri^e in the level of admissions toi 
the cycle may so increase the output of studei^ts trained through 
the modulfe that the net benefit generated, by new recruits falls to 
zero or becomes negative. Put another way, there is a limit to 
the number of profitable ^educations which ^ system can produce 
within'each module. The efficiency properties of a student flow 
should, therefore, be evaluated in relation to (i) the projected 
prof ile c|||| admissions to the cycle and (ii ) . the absorption capacity 
of the economy for different* educational' outputs . 

(2) Since some individuals are better able than others 
"to enhance their productivity through^ the education of module X, 
the s'yszeni'^ efficiency can be ;j.mp^oved thxough better student 
selecticn. If the selection of individuals for ^profitable modules 
is improved by the parallel education of, others along deficit paths 
the incorporation of the latter may contribute positively to " 
economic efficiencv. * 



*The futuxe productivity gain is calculated as^a discounted 
sum of ai;inual vlalues, and is net of additional training expenses • 

' ' ■ ■ , 29 ' , '. ■ 



Whatever .tjle econ6mi<s"^advan tagcs of a particular student' 
flow through secondary education, its<»socidl desirability must be 
qualified by the consideration^^ other social benefits and costs. ' 
One important benefit of increasing admissions beyond the economi- 
cally efficient level is the fulfillment of social-equity objectives 
Ah associated cost, if students "in excess" are )not eliminated 
early- in the cycle, is the eventual ,f*tustration of individuals pre- 
sumably qualified for certain occupations by long years* of 

secondary schooling but unalble to find related employment . 

■ ■ . • /' • ' • d ^ ' 

Finally/ some value piust be placed on general secondary education 

as a factor of cultural enrichment and more effective social parti- 

cipation. . * ^ , ' . ■ 

The la^er consideration becc^mes cruciai in determining 

^ the social benefit of providing^ education to individuals who will 

^lay their major social role outside the^ market economy. In the 

Ivory. Coast, as elsewhere, the most prominent group in this class 

is that of "non-working" married women, active primarily *as home- • 

managers and facilitators of their spouse's career. V/omen have • 

made u? aln\ost 30% adfnissions to sixieme in recent years/ up from 

18% iA 1965/ arid the percentage of admitted females reaching the 

second cycle or absorbed xn complementary training is only sLl^^tly 

less than the male percentage-. The representation of women-in'^ 

secondary educationv is likely to reach 40% or more by 1985, fii 

line with the rising percentage Of girls in CM2 classes.* if, as 

is probable/- opportunities for employment ^ — and the dispositiorT of 



•*The percentage of females in CM2 classes rose fromj22% in 
1965-66 to: 30% in 1973-74/ an^ it will approach 45% over'the coming- 
deccide. ; ^ k ■ 



educated women ta seek such employment — ^ do riot rise accoirdingly , 



a high proportion OT^women educated through the first ^ycle will 

enter active life as wives and mothers rather than as direct ; pon- 

^ributo^rs to economic productivity. , ^ v \ 

• * . * * • ■. * ' . * , 

The sefcondary education of women 'destine^ for f^iiy 

roles cannot be treated as- socially wasll^ful. There is a strong 
likelihood that JijBkeconbm:^c performance Of 'working *jnales is en- 
hanced by their wiv^*' education, and it- is evident tl>at the '^^ 
c^'eation of more equal- opportunities fpr women must Ijegin with 
education^ Perhaps even morei important, however , ;LS^3;aie contribu- 
tix>n that more educated women can make toi the evolution of per-, 
ceptions , attitudes and cultural expressions in Ivor:ian ^ocie^ty; 



both directly .ajnd through their influence og^^h^ development of . , 
yoUnger generations. , ' . , < 

B . Economic Efficiency — First Approximation 

^ ■ ' . • ' ■■ r r^' ' ' 

V Principles of Evaluation , \ 

Leaving aside cill probl^s reiatihg £0 student Selec- 
tion, the specification of an economically efficient student flow 
through secondary education can be determined, by reference to the 
projected capacity of each "profitable" education- module . As a first 

approxination , a nodule is classified as profitable a? long as the num 

■ ■ - ■■ ■ ■ ■ . .■■<.■..•■ ^ 

be^^ of individuals it annually delivers to the labor force does not 

exceed the number of .job openings for which the training provided 

under the module constitutes a qualification.* * : 

*This assumes that (i) the moduVe is cost efficient in fulfilling 
its training objectives, (ii) the cost of that training is ii^ferior 
to the gain in productivity it achieves for individuals employed in 
occupations that "require" that much traininrg qr more, and (iii) the - 
cost exceeds the productivity gain for individuals employed in 
occupations which do ^not "require" that much training. 



* ^ , By this standard, the' great majority -of students 

dssued from secondary education until recently haye been absorbed 
in profitable modules. : Table 2 * ir^dicates that in ^^''1' ^o^r the. 

^^privatie sector, inoi^t individuals with some secondary education • 

■ ^ " • ■ ..' ■ ' ' , ■ ' > . * 

' ' / ■ • ' < ■ ■ ' 

•were employed in occupational classes wher$ sucl^ education was 

•^required,** under standards effective in the Ivory Coast. Specifi- 

» • ^ >" 

»* ■ ' • • . . 

cally, the percentage found in ^he "ouvier specialise" and 
••manoeuvre" categories are low for all'^'individiials with some first- 

■■■ ■■■■■ ■ ■ . ■ ■■; ' . \ 

cycle education (27%- for those with less than 4 yeats , 6% for > 
completers of the cyc-te)^ and the percentage of "non-quali'fies " 
eunong : those with* a second-cycle education is only 2%*^. # 

The validity of the ^efficiency . assumptions ^ (previous 
footnote) *m^<i^ with-iJespect " to current and developing standards 
of qualification in the Ivory Coast/ however, is not beyond ques- 
tion. Ivorian planners are contemplafeirvg a requirement of two 
years of secondary education for '"ouvriers qualij^ies," fbur years ' 

' f or^ ••emoloyes qualifies," and up to six years for higher categories 

^ ' • . . ■ ' ' . ' -./^ - i 

of personnel, '^ with a complement of specialized training in all 

cases. Ye^., it is evident from Table '2 that the private sector of 

the Ivcrian econon-y has managed to survive until recently wdth a 

labor fcrc^ far less e<iucate.d than "required" in accoi:dance with 

the standards. • For example, one worker out ^of two^in the "employ^ 

qualific" gategory, and one out, of fotir in 'the "maltrise" category/ 

had not completed their primary education in l?7l. Among the 

"ouviers quali^Ci^s , " only a ^ihority had gone beyond the primary 

level, and one quarter or more .were illiterate. Would the educa-' 

■ . ^ ■ A ' . • 

tiqn of all^ this personnel through 'spme grades of the f irsi^ second- 
ary cycle have generated'la net ecohomic g^in? 



,. TABLE 2 '- • _ ' 

.Private Sector: Actual Employment Classifications with Actual Education Le\^ls, 1971 



Edubation* 


• 'Actual EmplpynteTit Classification^ ' 


(certif •) 


(D) . 


■ (C-T) 


(M) ; 


■ (EQ) 




(ENQ) 


• .(OS) 


(MO) 


OTHERS 


•* 

L 


130f 




88 


^ 139 


3,247 


2,811- 


10,962 


36,373 






rimary 


.120 


28 ■ 


244 


821 


1,454 


1,518 


2,^185, 


1,330 






ted ^ 
/ (CEPE) 


,190 


'l03.' 


ft 

.628 


.2,311 


1,195 


2,575 


X 


1,119 






lian 4 yrs 
ondary ' 




127 


245 


740 


312 ' 


■ . 559 


525 


2'86 






ted Jirst 
(4 yrs) 
ary (CAP, 


260 


493 


1,104' 


1,587" 


4" 

'540 


556 


(J- 

- 163 


40 






s'cDnd " 
oi Secon- 
BECBEI, 


177 


- * 

289 


363 


325 




21 


7 


4 

5 


s 




ted' Secon- 
BACBSEC) . 


357 


369 


3.46 


175 




12 










20 


64 


42 


■ '2- 














Ecoles ^ ; 


• 558 


921 


104 


32 














blared 


■ -657, 


1,370 


2,523 


3,301 


7,810 




12,178 


'15; 837 
■ i 


9S 


3" 




2>.574 


3,777 


5,687 


*9,433 


14,633' 


.12,103 


'28,070 ' 


54,990 


993 



Enqu^tes de ,1a Main d'oeuvre *^ \_ 

'ment Classification Abbreviations : (D) , DirectionV ^1C-T) , C^dire Techniciens; (M) ^ 
^e; (OQ), Ouvriers Qualifies; (EQ), ^Employes Quajifils; (ENOj^> Employes Non Qualifies; 
).uvriers Specialises; (MO), Majioeuvres. * , •/ " ^ y 



number of persons for each employment classification and educatipp level. 



• ,■ ^ ' -22 ■ ■ . • , . 

There is, unf ortunatqly , no firm evidence on which 

• . V ■ J 

to baseman answer. The reference to general-education required 
(or observed as an average) in more advanced countries is fnisl4ad- 
p;-'ing, since the education expected in each Occupation depends, pri- 
marily on the overall level of education of the population, and 

«' ■ ■ ' ■ ' - ■ . ' 

policies affecting the latter have had veiry little to do, hjLs- ^ . 

■, ■ . ' ' * 1/ 

torically/ with injEormed evaluations of the impact of education on 

productivity./ Nevertheless, it is probably safe to assume that a 

positive net economic gain accrues from (i) primary education (6 

years) in all i>ccupa:tions above that of "manoeuvre," (ii) some 

first-cycle education " for all but "manoeuvres "ouvri^rs special- 

is^s," and -the lower scale of "employes non-quali f i^s, " and^iii) 

a complete secondary education for "cadre^/technic^ens" and a high' 

percentage of ocpupations in the "di^ction" and "maltrise" cate- / 

gories. * ■ 

There is much less grouhd to question the economic 

rehta'bility of the specialized training required as" a complement 

» * ■ "I , * ■ * ' '- 

to general education under the proposed standards. Such a training 

must ccirrently be p:rovided by employers (both private and public) 



*7ne 3-Ow potential of secondary education ' for the least 
"qualified*'' categories can be illustrated as follows. Three years 
of firs w cycle education would cost a minimum of 600,000 francs 
CFA (19^5 pri-ces) under existing technolo.gies , excluding all fore- 
gone social product. Given an average* .salary of 200,000 francs 
(1975) in thi^se categories^ and discounting at 10%, a worker's 
general secondary education would have to increase his productivity 
by some 30% to justify the expenditure. If the foregone social 
product is added in- — and conservatively yalued at two yjsars of 
saTary — , the necessary productivity increase would be 50%.^ 
Such a favorable outcome of general education at this level appears 
most unlikely. ' 
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when not acquired in independent programs • This alternative sag- 
gests that occupational training might, indeed, bev lef t to 
employers rather than be expanded as a formal activity of the edu-- 
cation system. Training by employers is muqh more/ likely to be 
realized at minimum cost and to meet the test of economic renta- ^ 
bility since, in the private sector at'' least, these conditions 
coincide with those of maximum profitability* i 

Employer training does have its drawbacks, however, 
especially with respect to transferability.. Furthermore, as long 
^a^^ualified non-Ivorians retain a * large degree of competitive ^ 
access to jobs, they Will be haired in preference to Ivorians if 
the latter enter the ij^'abor market without a full complement of 
training. While a dominance of non-Ivorians, in the labor force oc-^ 
' curs' only at both extremes of the occupational classification 

("direction" and "cadre-techniciens " on the orie hand; "manoeuvres" 
on the other) , about one-third of -all qualified workers in the . 
private sector originated from outside the Ivory Coast in 197,1 
(see Table 3). • For the sake of Ivorian incomes and i||vorian con- 
trol, therefore, an increasfed reliance on accredited training in- 
stitutions appears desirable. 

2 . LiT;its of Economic Productivity 

• ^ . The capacity df belief icial secondary-educatCon 
modules can be projected in the light of adjusted occupational re- 

^ments' specified above, based on expected new job openings in. 
each occupational category. Capacities are expressed as a percerii- 
age of each cohort completing the primary cycle (number first en- 
rolled in the CM2 class), with an lyz^rizpn of 12-15 year^ . 
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•TABLE 3 



ate Sectdr; Emplbyment Levels i^y Sex, Nationality and Envloyment Classification, 1971 



— u 



t 

ation 
chniciens 



Qualifies (Cat. 5 et +) 

Hon-Qualifies 

5) . - 

bualifiSs 

) . • 

Specialises 

t 4) ■ 

5 (Cat, 1 ^t 2) . 
res 



Ivorians 


Africans - 
Non-Ivorian 


Non-African 


J 

Not Declarpfl 


noil 


women 


Men 


Women 


Men ^ 


WoiHcn 


Men 


Women 


325 


35 


220 


13 






11 


1 


634 


61 


■" 251 


19 _ 


^ 2,555 ' 


256 


20 


1 


2,490 


183 


707 


36 


1,604 


584 


60 


25" 


' 5,569 


, 736 


'l,554 


113' 


151 . 


1,305' 


'28 




6,628 


473 


4,790 


68 


■ 16 


27 


83 


18 


10,259 


• '155 


3,906 


29 


' 93 


•60 


126 


5' 


17,208 


15^ 


10,200 


49 


7 


3 


425 


26 


16,370 


255 


37,041 


26 


■ 3 




1,292 


5 


64Q 


33 


. '153 


4 


6 


2 


22 


3 


4 ■ 


2 


, "3 


3 






82 


36 


60,127 


2,083' 


58,785^ 


360 


6,167 


2,454 


2,149 


135 
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(1) With respect to "employes qualifies" and 
"ouvriers qualifids^" the . a output of individuals, with some 

first cycle education and occupational training has represented ♦ 
less than half the estimated requirerk^nt in recent years. By 
1985 (fee T^ble 4), the annual demand f or "ejnployes qualifies'? ; 
will bfe over 4,000,* and that for "ouvriers quali/ids" in the 
neighborhood of 5,500.'. In terms of cohorts- completing the pri- 
mary cycle in relevanlr years (see Appehdix" Table A2) , the demand * 
for individuals withJa complete first-cycle education and train- 
'ing will thus come ti 5%, and that for peQple with a partial 
first^cycle edttc^tion^ and training to nearly 6%. 

Given the current level of formal training for in- 
dividuals leaving the first cycle, meeting the demand for individ- 
uals in these two categories would "require a moderate increase in 
the availability of ti-aining programs following ^completion of the 
first cycle (from 4 ,,456 5% of each cohort coit^leting the ^primary 
cycle), and a sharp inqreajse in trainjl^ng opportunities after 2-3r 
years of first cycle education* (from 2 to 6% of each cohort) • 

Sc3lne reorientation of this training .is also in order, since the 

ft . ' 
shortage is acute in many technical occupations , while a Surplus 

is observed^ in cormercial and clerical i jobs . * ^ 

^ (2) On the other hand, the output of individuals 

with a second-cycle education appears more^than adequate to satisfy 

projected requirenients . By 1985, the annual demand for new personnel 

in the "diriection, " "cadres-techni.ciens " and "maltrise" categories 



'The annual demand is approximated throtagh division of the 
:ted 1981-85 demand by 5. 
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projected 1981-85 demand by 



Table 4: Demand for New Labor, 1973 and 198,1-85 by Eiployroent and Industry 'Classification 

» . ■ , ( 

( , ' ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

; ■ ' ' ' " 1v 



OCCUPATION 


DIRECTION 


CADRES/ 
TECHNICIANS 


MAITRISE 


employes • 
qualifies; 


OTHERS 




1973 


19^1-85 


1973 


1981-85 


1973^ 


1981-85 


1973 


198H5 


. 1973 


1981-85 


A 

TOTAL ' 


NA 


3,602 


M 


3,508 


982 


8,594 ' 


3,390 20^506 


6,857 78,870 














Forestry, Breedincf 


NA 


• 357 




167 




79 


u 






• 1 

10,4/ / 

" / 


Geology, Mines, Quarries . 


NA ^ 3 


201 


2(1 


13 


28 




xo 






Construction, 


MA 


it, 

■44 ■ 


66 


= 1,55 


86 


1.41S. 


378 

r 


1 ,554 


*' 865 

0 0 J 


* 


Wood, Plastics • ^ 


NA 


44 


10 


53 ■ 


26 


94 


224' 




495 


2,253 


Textile 


NA 


30 


13 


■ 99 


23 


' lOS.' 




■'435 


777 


3,788 


Leather • 


NA 


1 


' 2 




. 3 


2l 


13 


64 


,37 


405 


Transformation of 
j||j^ricult»ral Products 


NA 


' 31 


, 8 


86 


6 


129 


21 


,244 


1 

• 135 


2,329 


Chemistry 


NA 


12 


AO 


,90 ■ 


14 


' 254 


37 


372 


89. 


1,50.7.'- 


vMetals, I^echan^cs 


'NA 


03 


71 


261 


142 


1,164 


592 


3,876 


993 


4,221 


Electricity 


NA 


17 


53 


142 


50 


. 426 


' 166 


1,392 ; 


■228 


1,198 


Transportation, Freight 

/ . ■ ■ 


NA 


21 


39 


310 


,31 


■ '292 


538 


.2,831 


1,'5'35 30,835- 


GraphiCh^Arts 


'NA 


6 


6 


15 


11 


32 


'43 


118 


62 


229. • 


Misc. Technical • 


NA 


3 




47 




991 








47 


Commerce 


NA 


1,499 


13.2 


.542 


110- 


'557 


395 


1,831 


.1,174 


2,884 


Tourism,' Hotels 


NA \%% 




159 




265. 


/ ' 


524 




■ 906. 


Domestic, • 


NA 






3 

t 




1^ 


.'(';' l' 


297 

- - 
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[Table 4 - continued] 



. , OCCUPATION 


DIRECTION 


CADRES/ - 
TECHNICIANS 


■MAITRISE 


.EMPLOYES 
QUALIFIES . 


4 

OTHERS 


INDUSTRY . 

1 ' * , 


1073 


l/)ftl-05 


1973 


1981-85 


1973 


1981-85 


. 1973 


1981-85 


.1973 


1981-85 

* • 


Economics 


NA 


2i 


42 


299 


■ 74 


251 




643 


12 


180 


Office . : . . 

} 


NA 


28 


73 


- 506 


266 


1,285 


774 


4,329 


332 


2,584 


Judicial 




1^234 

1 


347 


393 


118 


206 


. 58 


■82 


15 


12 


Teaching, Research 


MA 


•9 




. 27 




109 




56 




^, 21 


Medical, Social 


NA 


50 




■ 44-' 












139 


Literature . 


NA 


4 " 


^ 4" 


33 


9 


, 30 


10 


111 


46 


165 


Miscellaneous 


NA' 


13/ 


2 


■ ■ 47 




1,061 


. 5 


61 


7 


341 



SOURCES:- . . ; . . ' ' , 

197-3.: Besoins^En Main D'Oeuvre Et Ressources Fournies Par Les Etablissements De Formatio)^, 
Bilan^l973; Office' National De Formation Prof essi-onnelle, Ministare De L'Enseiqnement 
, Technique Et De La Formation Prof essionnelle.' ; 

1981- ; ■ ■ ^ ■ . "'^ . • ; • 

1985 : Les Besoiris En Main C'Oeuvre De L'Economie Ivoirienne, 1976/80, 1981/85, Office 

■ <National .!?e Formation Prof essionnelle, Ministere De L'Enseignement Technique'Et De La 
• ^ Formation Prof essionnelle -and Direction Des Etudes De Development, Ministere Du Plan. 



w^l add up to 3/200, or about 4.5% of the relevant cohorts com-^ 
pleting their primary education. This is only half thq 9% cut- 
* rently admitted ^ to the second cycle. 

\ ^ Since only 6% reach the terminal grade o^ the cycle 

and 5% obtain the "baccalaureate" there, is no sign of an actual 
surplus of individuals with a complete secondary education. Given 
the imbalance of enrollmen:ts in favor of commercial careers^ a 
shortage of technical personnel ^ould, indeed, continue to-be ob- 
served in association with surpluses in other areas, even if the 
9% admission to the cycle is maintained. Assuming that the process 
of student selection and orientation ^t the upper secondary and 
university levels will not improve dramatically in the coming 
years, the satisfaction 6f national needs in this area may require 
an intake of up to 10% of each cohort (completers of primary edu- 
cation) by the second cycle.- 



' ' (3) The 1985 demand for "employes ;hpn-qualifies" is 

--projected in the range of 5 to 6,000. For all to,;±:eceive an aver- 
^a^e three years of first-cycle feducation, an additional 5% of 
cohorts completing their primary education would have to be ad- 
mitted to the cycle. Since the economic rentability of secondary 
education in a large percentage of jobs in this category is open to 
question, a "general-education" module of variable length is counted 
as beneficial for up to 4% Of each cohort. 

^ (4) The recapitulation of capacities identified for 
different beneficial modules in the preceding review justifies a 
total of admissions to the first cycle of secondary education equal 

to ,25% of each qohort completing their primary education {ot reach- 

\ . ' ' . ' ■ . . • 'i 

ing CM2)/ with 15%'slated to comple'te the first cycle (10% 



continuing into the second cycle and 5% going to occupational " * 

training), and 10% released before the end of /the first cycle' (6% - 

gpii^g to occupational training and 4% entering the labor market). • | 

This total constitutes a first approximation of 

the economically efficient flpw of students through the first | 

^secondary cycle and beyond, to be corrected in ^e next section. ' *i 

■ ^ I 

It must also be taken as preliminary, since it rests on a sujp^r- v ■ 
ficial review of available training and manpower data.* A more f 
detailed and better documented analysis of the problem of transi- 
tion from secondary education should be undertaken by Ivorian j 
authorities at the earliest opportunity. * , 

■ - . ,' ■ - " ■ ■ ■ ' 

C. "> Economic Efficiency - SiBcond Approximation and Qualifications 

■ ' , . . . ■■ ' ~[ 

Adipissions to the fcycle m excess of the number of pro- ' ' 
fitable educations which- the system can provide^ are nevertheless I 
'defensible on several grounds, including that of economic efficiency\. 



Specifically, the exclusion of studejnts from further education or - 
training at the end of each grade of the first cycle represents a 
far betrer process of selection than equivalent cuts in the rate Of 
access sixieme. Deferred exclusions' are based on a cumulative, 
record of performance that is clearly more relevant than student 



responses to a ^e-time examination; accordingly, the process of I 

•.I 

requirements of maximum net productivity. J 



,^f<^orcing out" students following liberal admissions is more likely 
to match individuals and educational modules in accordance with the 



♦See notes to Tables 1-4 for sources. 

* . ■ '■ 

* 9^ 
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* • The opening up of admissions at the level of the sixieine 

also represents a positive ;rQspdh3e to the requirements of social 
eqUity, which is only partly" of fs^^t by exclusi0ris at a later 
stage • Chances to acquire a productive . secondary education are 
enlarged for the less advantaged stodents / s;vnce development lags 
experiertced at the end of the primaE^Le^^ longer u^ed to 

prevent further efforts toward tiieir removal •* Furthermore/ several 
important benefits derive from the adirii^sipn of women in closer 
equality with men, even though a sizeabX^ ppoj^^^ of each female 
cohort can be expected to remain out of ItJi^ ^^bor force • 

The question, once ajgain; is wftQ their the cost of "excess" 
initial' enrollments is justified by their' benefits — or> more 
preijisely, beyond what point the "marginal dost' of deficit educa- 
tions exceeds the marginal ben§e,f|t they procJ^ce. VThe efficient 
ihitia-l enrollment exceeds in any dase the ma Lxmmrt number of pro- 
-fitable educations, since student flows througjhi the system and 
beyond are not fully cc^^trollab^a^ "contingency reserve" 

ihust be incorporated^^^p^^(^^^ many students should be 



/ admit::ed beyond tha- .iey^|t^^ valuie placed by Ivorian 

author. zies on diirersijLfe^qo^ benefits and 

on the::.r responsiverxessT-tQ^ t^ popular demand, ** It 

*Cn the other hand, %Q ^p^ a f ull secondary educa- 
tion to all students at cpft€emjp3,§tL^ admission would 
generate both high economxCvCjD!^tj3^^a^^ expectation gaps, . . 

**The response to social' fdiSifnan^lj^^^ measured by the 
number of admissions to the/firp;t^ candidates are seek- 
ing completion of thte cycle iQr Jbfe^^^^^ it is probable 
that failures to ^ecik"e secb^d^^l^^^^ more easily 
accepted by studejri.t^ and th^it^lp^r^^^^^ of * 
secondary studies has been eScpeiTyiehci^dl - - ^^^^ -^^^^ \ 
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would seem, however, that the realistic range of admj.ssions in «;x- 
- ■ ' - " ■ » ( . ■ • ' 

cess of the number* educ able in profitable modules falls within 20% 

» ■ . • ■ 

and 100%, any percentage' under 20 clearly lacking in political 
feasibility and sdcial equity, and any percentage over 100 leading 
almost certainly to unacceptable social losses at the margin. 

* Quantititative Options in Secondary Education 

The above analysis identifies two extreme sets of para- 
meters between which Ivorian policies respecting ^condary educa- 
■ tion carj reasonably be ^located. . / 

(1) The first is a "lean'' polic^v based on a number of 
profitable educations equal to the maximum estimated in section 
and on an "excess** of admissions equal to Jpnly one-fifth that 
Quml^r. ' 

The rate of access to s|.xieme under this alternative is 
reduced to 30% (one-fifth in excess of 25%) . For all profitable 
r^li^du to be filled to capacity^ the student flow must be such 

100 students admitted to sixieme^ . 33 (or 10/- 3) eventually 
^,rea^^0ii^:$econd cy 17 4br 5/.3) go to formal training after 

■^mm$M first^ cycle, 20 (or 6/. 3) do so before finishing the 



^Mtjf^^^^^^W^^ 30 (the reiT^ainder) leave the cycle without further 
\i^0ti<S;&ticn or ti^a^ing.^ 

Given the narrowing of entries into the first cycle under 
this alternative, special attaention would have to be given to the 
promotion of more equal access among regions and social groups. 
Regional ^disparities are. sharp in the present stage of Ivorian de- 
velopment/ and their^leTiirnination is- an important objective of 



*An illustrative student flow consistent with this pattern is 
shown in DiagrQm^2, p. 62. i -? ^ ^ 
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national planning. On a per capita ^asis, the number of secondary- 
school students originating from different Departements varies 
from a low of 4.0 per thousand in Touba to 25, 11 per thousand in 
Gagnoa. As in other social areas, equalization is easier to ♦ 
achieve under conditions of general Expansion than otherwise , and 
its progress would undoubtedly be slowed by a general policy of 
restricted access. /The same applies to\ the equalization of access 
by sex: For women to achieve a 40% representation in •admissions 
to sixieme (now 25%), and for all occupations to be filled with 
qualified individuals, women would have\ to get- nearly 30% of all 
jobs requiring isome secondary education X^iore if some of the men 
* are hired in jobs for which their seco'ndary education is not re- 
quired) . * c 

' (2) . The second alternative may be termed^^TTtberal" for . 

♦ * • 

lack of a better word. It is based in part on more opti^mistic 
expectations concerning the productivity of general secondary edu- 
cation -and/or its cost of production, with due regard for the 
possible adoption of more efficient education teqhnologies. It' - 
also inolies a ^ig'h valuation of the benefits of more informed 
Student selection and better equalized social opportunities. 
Finally, it recognizes the political difficultly of narrowing up- 

entry. into any established cycle of education. 

* . . ■• 

Under this policy, admission to sixieme is raised from 

■ ■ * 

the present 4 5% of cohorts reaching the CM2 to 50%, or twice the 
capacity of profitab]^ modules. The student flow required to ex- 
haust the capacity of profitable modules can again be determined 
from percentages estimated in section 13: out of 100 students enter- 
ing sixieme, 2b (or 10/. 5) reach the second fcycle, 10 (or 5/. 5) go 
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. to. formal training at the end of the first cycle/ 12 (or 6/.5) do 
so before completing the cycle/ and 58 leave without th'e benefit 

• ' ■ ■ 

of complementary training. 

\ ■• * ■ 

Given the large size of the latter group its members 
wxll compete for jobs currently held by individuals with a CM2 
education and/ as well/ for places in formal training programs 
• now entered at^that level. J^ressures fgr access to seoondary- 
level training programs will also tend to raise qidmissioh r4- 
qyirements therB^ so that programs currently accessible after one 
or two grades of t^^ie first cycle \yill call for three or four //and 
those already requiring four grades' will become more competitive. * 
If the first cycle is to play its role as a selection device, and ^ 
if all feasible economies are to be achieved consistently^with 
sta£'ed objectives , the bulk of student eliminations (exclusions 
from profitable mpdulesr) should be accomplished at the end of the 
first and Second grades, rather than through another set of massive 
examinatiolis after bringing most students to the fourth grade 

(troisieme) . * Students eliminated at the end ot the first two 
grades should- then be allowed to tr.ansfer to the complementary cycle 

(see III below)v although the expectation is that few would choose 
to do so. 

The choice of policy alternatives close to the "liberal" 
pole may not be justifiable in the absence of a shift to new 
, educational technologies capable of effecting a substantial re- 
dvi6^tion of the cost per student yerfr. "Technology," in the pre- 
sent context/ refers to the whole; modus operandi of schools or 



*An illustrative student flow consisti^t with thislpattern 
is shown in Diagram 3, p* 63, V 
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training programs, and incorporates as a component the possible 

utilization of modern audio-visiaal meanis (for which the term 

• . .' . ■ • ■ . ■ 

technology is often reiserved in educational literature) • 

• . • ' ■ ' "• ^ ' ■ " ' 

(3) The policy choice extends to any rate of access ber 
tween the 30% specified under the lean policy and the 50% effective 
under the liberal policy. The only alternatives considered in the 
review carried out in Part Two, however, are 3Q%, 44% and 50%, the 
intermediate rate being that recently observed in^ the system and 
selected as a potential objective in several documents of the Service 
Autonome. . 

.' ■ b ." ' ■ . ■ 

Alternative options are alsd^orth considering with 
respect to the student flow beyond a,dmi3sipn. The two extreme 
policies, as described, incorporate a relatively "efficient" student 
flow, i.el, the number of students carried through each identified 
tseqiifence is exactly the number required to satisfy manpower demands, 
and the weight of student elimination's is shifted toward i:he early 
grades of the cycle. -The specific "iafficient" flows to be considered 
in Part \?;>?o are thc?e illustrated in diagram 2 (for the ;30% rate of 
access) and diagraa 3 (for the 50% and, by extension, the 44% rates 
of access ) . Less efficient solutions may have to be accepted, 
howeirter, in respcnse to parental pres=5ur^s for a high rate of stu- 
dent re^r^ntion. Accordingly, two alternative student flows are 
considered in association' with the 50% and 44% rates of access: / 
(a) the relatively efficient flow represented by diagram 3, and (b) 
the less efficient flow implemented^in the current system and 
represented by diagram 1. /^^^^ 



t 
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■ i ■ ■ ' ■ ■ - * « 

III- CURRICULUM OPTIONS IN COMPLEMENTARY EDUCATION 

If the rate of access to sixi^me becomes stabilized at 44%, 
if no alternative post-primary channel is developed, the number 
Of completers of the primary cycle left <;a^out further schooling 
will grow from an annual '40,000 at present to 85,000 in 19^5 and 
nearly 1.20,000 in 1990, Any reduction in the rate of access to ' 
pixieme {"lean" alternative), would result in even higher figures. 
Such an outcome, howeverX^s excluded under existing coiranitments 
of the Ivorian governni_a«nt : The Educatipn Reform mandates the 
provision of free ed\ication to all children up. to age 15, and thus 
beyond the expected age of primary school completion. 

The guarantee of some post-primary education to pupils left 
ouf^of the secondary system represents a minimum response of Ivorian 
authorities to pressures of the less favored classes for equal ac- 
cess to education. While the expansion of secondary schooling al- 
ready represents a massive advance towa^rd more equal opportunities, 
the very size of the secondary enxollment (nearly one-half of those 
completing the prinary cycle) removes post-primary education fr6in 

the catecor:^ of "selective" cycles and creates for all who reach 

* ■ . 

the end cf primary education and expectation (and a recognizable 
right) cf access to further studies. To refuse this access t!o over 
, half of rhe qualifying- cohort would generate a -high level of. frus- 
t rat ion . 

The generalization of education up to age 15, J however, appears ? 
to be quite justified by the benefits it promises in terms of ' 
national objectives. Not only does the institut j.on/of a cdmplcmen'tari 
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cycle beyond, the primary years help equa3:izing opportunities among 
different sectors of the population, butt it has the potential of 

generating a substantial net economic' return . The primary system 

.' ■ . _ • / ■ . 

provides no spec:^fic preparation for the integration of individuals 
in production structures, whether in the form of occupationa-l 
training, general skill development or vocational orientation. ' 
Such preparation is likely to-be highly productive and cost effi- 
cient during the coming phase of Ivorian development, since a ma- 
jority of the individuals to be absorbed in modern sector (or - 
modernized) occupations can rely on no personal, family or cdmmun.ity 
experience in developing appropr;iate attitudes and perceptions. 
Under the nearly automatic promotion now prevalent in all branches 
of the primary education system, a substantial proportion of 
pupils completing the ,CM2 will also be lacking tVie., basic skills 
sought by primary education. The functionality of this group can ' 
be improved at relatively low cost through the- provision of a mix 
of general education at the upper j>rimary level and occupational ' 
training or orientation. ^ 

'The development, of .post-primary alternatives poses probien>s 
similar to those identified in relation to the growth of secpndary 
schooling:, financial costs and constraints on resoui^ce mobiliza-- 
tipn. An additional difficulty met in the development of ' alterna-f 
tives is that no inf rastr-ucture exists as yet; furthermore, there is' 
a paucity of tested educational models relevant to. the learning 
objectives outlined earlier. On the other hand, an education ' - ^ 
cleaijly idep^t^^f ied- a cpm^'lementary to the primary cycle is less - 
likely :t;0 generate . aqxite exp^^ gaps than tradltionaI;^^e^^ 

education.^ ■. ■"; \^ .■ : ^ -j: ; ■ ■• ■ 



The,;optiona available to the Ivory Coast with respect to 6om- * 

pleihentary education concern two related areas of odeci'sicMi: 

• • ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ^ ^ ' ^' ' . ' - . ■ " ■ • ■ ' •" 

•'• ■ ■ ' .' - . . ' • • .' ■ ■ . / 

Curriculv\in of the Complementary Cycle, Including Length 
' of Studies . , . - ' ' . > 

The preceding analysis suggests the desirability of gSne- 

ral education and work-orientation components, with a high degree > 

of flexibility in . response to the various agea, educational attain- 

ments and interests of admitted pupils. Two main option^ can be 

% ■ • ' ^, ■ " ^ ' ^ ■■ 

contemplated with respect to length of studies and curriculxim' V ^ 

structure: / 

- One (firstM;^o^l) is a three-year cycle/ providing al'-' 
ternative graded curriculum sequences which admitted pupils would 
normally be expected to complete. ^ ' - ' r 

-•^ The either (second model) is a non-gri^ded, variable- y ^ 
length cycle offering a variety of short ajffd long courses, and ' 
which pupils would norm©Hy attend through their iStli year. 

Under the second mocjel, the complementary cycle could ac- 
cept pupils who failed to ^^n admission to sixieme at the end of 
their first CM2 year and intend to renew their canaidacy. . This sug- 
gestipn q| the. -Service- Autonome would eliminate CM2 repetitions which 
currently run ^t the Irate of 85^ for ev^ry 100 pupils reaching that , 
class. Students working toward the examination could divide their 

time between academic review courses in^^^e areas where t^ieir pre- 

. ' y . - ■ . 

paration is weak, and occupational orientation or training courses. 

. ' ■ 

Not only would this approach elimir^ate repetitive instruction of no 
value to candidates, but those who neVer succeed in gaining admissior 
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' ' ... . ■ ' ' :» ■ • . ■ •• 

%0 the secondary system woiald end up with a usef u/'complement of ' 
work-orient^ education.' ' ' ' ^ 

. . ''^^is outline .bf. possible* curricula under t>/two model?.; 

Is Adequate for the rough' cost projections carried out in'- P^rt Two : 
• it-shoy]^ be clear, however, that a mugh larger pool of resQui^f.>.,c 
a ^ttreSTperti se need be applied bv lvorian authoritie .c; in order to'^ 

/ . — 3r ' » — 

determine the optimum content and , structure of the instruction tn 
be provi de:; in the comolementary cycle . . * _ . ' • 

. . ^* ^at4 pf Grovth of .Enr ollments in the Complementary Cycle - 

The computations presented in. t'his documenSb. are based pn. opti- 
mistic ^>rojections of , entry and retention rates by-'1985V the pro- 
portion pf. qualified students who .ac|ualiy enroll -rising progressively 
up to th^t date. . . • - - 

The number qualified for enrollment in the cycle will, it-'* 
self, depend on two factors: (a) policies pur5ued with re'spect to 
. scheduling of access ,±o the secondary system; and .Cb)^ which of the /. 
two models of cbrapler-.entary educatid'n described under (1)' is 
adop/ed. Since.th^ first of €hese conditions aleo det^mipes new - 
enrollmer.ts in sixiir-.e, and both together' affect tctal' enrollment ■ 
in-the OIZ Class, 441 categories of enrollments -fdllpwing the first 
year of c -^ils^^in^ CM2 are projected jointly in the following 
chapterC^v; , ddflir- ..with the scheduling of access tfo post-primary * 
.education. » ' , • 
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XV. SQBl^DULING#OF ACCESS TP POST-PRIMARY EDUCATION 



* Avv Corytrol of the Rate of Access to Sixieme; Al ternative 

^, ^ ^ — T ^ ^ ; \ 7" ; : 

^ ' * Instriftn^nts . 

^; ^ ^ ' . )0 • ^ . . ; 

.4.j|j*^^ The xpat^ of access to sixieme is" defined with Reference to 

# ' . ♦ ..i^ •'♦ » ■ - . 

pupi^sr reach jlng the CM2: it is the percentage of -such pupils event- 

* ' • . ■ 

ua^ly acjvitted tq sixieme. , A given rate of access can be Ibbtained 
^h^oygh various combinati^dns of (aj rates of admission and "(b) 
cximulative rates :of CM2 repetition. The rate of admission is define< 
asi the percentage <5£ 6ach CM2 class admitted to. sixiqpe in the follo\ 
ing academic year: The cumulative rate of repetition is t^ie number 
df years repeated per '100 ^tai^ents reaching the CM2; it. differs from 
the simple "rate of repetition/" which designates the percentage of 

each CM2; class repeating during the next academic year'. 

C V ;.• ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ . ' . 

' * Fbr Example, a 44% rate of access can be reached by CM2 

. . > ^ ■ ■ V 

-^cohotts based on the current 24% admission rate and a 84% cuihula- 
tive xe^^letition rate: for 100 students reaching the CM2, there wil^ 
be (^100 + d^) X .24 = 44 aidmissions . The same rate of access^could, 



J 

lowever , 



be obtained by any ^conSination of admission rate Xr ) and 

/ * ■• • -i . ■» 

cumulative repetition rate (rj^) suoh that (i) r is lags than 44% 

and (ii) 100 (I ^,r) r^ = 44. For example: 

^ . c .' a * ■ ■ 

. ■ V . ' • . ■ • ■ : ■ . 

' -* r- 30% * »r = 47% •'^ 



they, jointly result from the interaction of various public decisions 
and individual. behaviors: 

(1) 'The adjnission rate fair exceeds the passing irate of 
pupils taking the examination TDr admission to sixieme in the public 
system. At present^ less than 14i of all candidates are passi^y 
while the admission rate stands at 24%. ^The differences is explained 
by "parallel" (public system) and "paying" (private system) admis- 
sions that by-pass the examination. The pressure for either type 

of admission, given the examination passing rates, is affected by 
limitations placed on CM2 repetitions (or on re-examinations) , and 
the size of "paying" admissions depends in turn on the availability 
and cost of private secondary education (which now accounts for 1/3 
of all hew enrollments in sixieme). Both the efficiency and the 
equity of t|he selection of individuals for secondary education 
could be iifiproved by admitting a higher percentage of students 
thrbugh examination, i.e., by raising the passing rate closer to ^ 
the desired admission rate and reducinj_ parallel entries correspond- 
^ ingly. 

(2) The cunulative repetition rate depends not only on 
the admission rate* (which determines what percentage of CM2 pupil 
must repeaz if they are to gain admission at a later: date) and on 
whatever cirect or indirect, limits are placed on repetartion by 
school authorities; ; it is also affected by (i) the way in which 

, repetition affects the competitive position of pupils in the next 

round of admissions, (i^) the disposition of re jected pupils to re- 

. * - " . ■* ' 

new their attempt, and (iii) alternatives offered by private educa- 
tioh^' To the extent that each cohort of CM2 entrants must compete 
with pupils from otsiibr eShorts, the'^ate of growth of new CM2 
enrollments also affects the outcome. 

o \ ' .■ . ' ' - . . . 
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. As previously noted, the current rate of admission to 

r 

sixieme is 24%. The Repetition of- pupils intent on admission in. • 
the public secondary system is JLndirectly controlled bj^the age 
lirtut of admission to sixieme: 15 years within the calendary year.* 
Publie schools allow their pupils to repeat as long as their en- 
rollment is consistent with this limit. Pupils bound for the 
private secondary system and enrolled in private schools can, in 
principle, repeat^nore years, but they can gain adipissioh without 
doing so. No ^quantitative information bearing directly on individ- 
ual respfonses to these (or other) conditions- was available for the 
present study . A number of working assumptions had to be substi- 
tuded for the missing behavioral model in order to , generate the 
required prjriections of pupil ,flows. TheSe assumptions are' listed 
in secfiioji C.* below. - * 

■ ■ ■ i , • . ■ . - 
Cost-benefit Evaluation of Alternatives 

repetitions are generally viewed as inefficient, with the 
result that a preference is generally, expressed by policy makers 
for student flows exhibiti^ig low 'rates' of repetition. In the pre- 
sent context, such an approach would mandate the setting of an ad- 
mission rate close to the *desiredi access rate and' the imposition of 
severe controls ori CM2 repetitions. • It should be kept in mind, / 
however, that repetitions at the CM2 level generate benefits as well 
as costs .- , ^- v- . 

(1) On the cost side , the-ipain comp^^nt is the loss o£, 
alternative earnings or learning on theVpart of ; ]pupils v/ho never 
succeed m gaining admission to the secondary system. In future 



*The age limit is actually specified with respect to the ex- 
amination for admission to sixieme. 
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yeavs, the foregone alternative will be that of a work-oriented" ed- 
ucation within the complementary cycle, although the loss could be 
greatly mitigated if, following suggestions of the Service Autonome, 
second and third preparations of the' sixiemc? entrance examination 
are in fact carried out within the new cycle and leave room for ^ 
complement of other courses. 

• For students who do eventually gain admission to sixieme, 
there is no loss from repetition if the learning acquired during 
repeated years is essential to their. successful pursuit of*secondary 
education; If, on the other hand, the admission rate is so low as 



to exclude from the current selection pupils who could immediately 
benefit from secondary training (and will be permitted to do so 

after one or several repetitions) , there is a clear social waste iri ' 

» • * 

the form of postponed entries into the labor force. ' 

(2) The allowance of substantial repetitions dods, how- 

ever, generate impt>ttant benefits of the same nature as those de- 

>^scribed earlier in Chapter III. The -probability of obtaining an 

efficient: and equitable selection of. pupils for the secondary system 

- » . 
is greatly enhanced by allowing students reaching the CM2 several 

. ' ■ . ■ ' ... 

chance to compete as some additional years to prove their 

ap^titude. Tl^ probler^ is made more acute by the existence of a 
private school syster; in which repetitions cannot be directly con- 
trolled: Were public-school pupil3 prevented . from repeating up to 

the present age limit, their chances of admission through examina- 

/ • , ■ ■ ■ ' 

tion would be reduced in relation to those of privat^ students.* 

*Opportunities can be made less unequal through a tighter form of 
indirect control: disquali f icatlton from future admission in the public 
secondary system of all pupils earning less than a given mark in the 
entrance examination. Private-school pupils w6uld still ret-ain an ad- 
vantage, however, since (a) the schools could have them repeat the CM2 
"ahead of time," i.e., until^ they are rpady to take the exaipination 
with a chance of success, and (b) they are also more likely to have 
^ access to private secondary education . 

ERJC ^ • ■ • 'T.^^^ ^ ^ 



This Avould only 'enhance existing inequalities, since pf ivate-school 
pupils are also the ^ore likely to benefit from parallel or paying 
admissions. A liberal repetition policy can also be expected to 
increas*e the satisfaction of popular demand by creating a 
^heightened perception of access . to secondary educatipn given^ any 
selected rate of effective access to sixieme.* 

C. Main Policy Option; Control of Repe-titions 

Based -on the preceding considerations^ it appears that an 

■' .,.:/■' ■' * ".• ■ . V ' , . 

exclpssive^i^reductiori^ in' allowable repetitions would be neither de- 
sirdbl^ npr pra^etfic^ble . ^ The range of options to be considered 
with respecJ;\;tQ control' o repetitions — 'or, more generally, 

additional years or pf^pa^iaty^^ori^/f^ admission to sixieme' — reflects 
this evaluation. - ' 

Only two alternatives are considered, both of which ( ' :." . 
limit the number of CM2 repetitions to two (or the number of exam- 
ination years "to three) . Additional rule? must be specified in each 
case, 60 that the following percentages of rejected pupils repeat after 
their first and second' attempt at gaining admission: Under option 1, 80% 



and 50%; under pption 2/ 50%. and 50%. Percentages under the first option 
(ld6se control) generate Voughly the same student flow as the cur- 
rent repetition pet^^rn, although the latter tra;ils off over addi- 
tionalv years'*. The sifecond option (tight control) , on the other hand. 



,*Individuals are much less likely to question the fairness of 
their re jectioin following several sets of examinations than if ,it is 
irretrievably decided at the end of their first CM2*year. 
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results in ji substantial reductibn ,'of>;t^^ of repetitions. 

The simplest rule avaiJlal^^^ generation of 

desired annual repetition perc^ft^ftgi^^^^^^^^^ of a 

fixed proportion of failed .styden^if^ibm.-e^^ in later years. 

•The disqualification rate is spec^^ied of failed students 

not already excluded from fur't^et by the age limit. The 

more students reach the age number to be dis- 

' ' • 'I' .7'.' ' ■ ■ ' 

qualified in order to geneijat^.a but 

the higher- the disqualific.atxbli rai^t^^^^ to achieve a given 

total of dy.§qualifijoationj&;^^^^ 'S^^ out in Chaptt 

V,, and on the asatunption th^.t ,p^^^^^^^^ option 

can be apprpxim&ted . by disqiiaHf of 

failed pupils frun^er ..this ;vag(^ optipn ^2; , 

'0^-,the lower -50%. * An ^^ec!UJfate^^^ of , diS^udXif^^^^^ 

rates, hpi^ver, would t;^(^i;ii^(^'^^ t^ and; a|daly^s^^^^ 



nroXlmfent'* ahd examinaifcii:>n in part:^^iar>^ 

esult^s of; e^c^mi nation S;: a^ pupils educated in '^j^ 



e 

res 
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\ ' . *The stability Of rfe rates in jresponse to current pqlicU^^^^^^ 

is hj,gl:ily sertsitive^^ pupils af; tJie CM2 li^v^iv^^ 

lii the traditional "school - s^ 2/3 of the pupils complete thexr-'^v 

f ir^t I year of g;m2 bat^ 13 and 15, so that tjiey ate^^^^:^^^^^^^ 

limited! to . zero ^ c^^^ or .two repe in accordance wi?th i^hfe ^ qx^^^^^ , 

natfion ace; limit- ^he 'perc^^^^ of repetitions could ^go much'J&igher 

if .a majority of: pup^^^ their first CM2 at ages 1^^ ajf^^l i 

as is now occuiring ih. „t undeir automatic grade'J^rcpl^'tiqn. ; 

The proposed ^it^rnativds g the impact 6f a^e disi^^j^^^ • 
tion on number ;bf repet However (see Chapter V) the ac^ii^e^e- 

ment of desired^ tepetitib^^ system during the; ,!^t^i:ans- . 

ition to gerrpraLi^ed automatib-p^^^ m^y require a one-year ►'iji- 

crease in/ the e^ \^ * > \ 



. Interaction of Opt ions Governing Post-primary Enrollroonts . 

Enrollments in the complementary cycle and admissions to 

the secondary cycle are controlled by (i) the selection of a model 

of complementary education and (ii) the selection of an option •" ' 

within any two of the following three decision areas: rate of ac- 

cess to sixiSm'e, rate of admission and control/of repetitions 

toward the entrance 'examinatioiT. The classificatiA>n> of policies or 

"scenarip?" reviewed j.n this study is based on optic's relating to 

the- rate of access and the contifol of repetitions . T^is means 

that the desirably, admi^sjsion rate is specified as a: function of 

options selected in the latter areas.* ' ' 
, "" ■ ^ . ^ 

To the extent that (1) the choice of rate of access and ' 
^ ' ' ' i- ' ' 

•control of repetitions affects the number of repeated preparations 
'• ■ ' , ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ^ • •;' 

:,V;to. the sixi^me entranc^^ and- (2) these preparations 

under the seconA-.'modei '6'^ ;t?omplementary educas^ion, are shifted from/ 

the CM2 to the complementary cycle, the options that govern post- • 

primary enrollments have a strong r-esidualr effect bn CM2 ejirollraents. 

It.is thus logical t.6 review the impact of alternative, combinations 

of the three 5ets of 'options siinultaneously in^both areas. This is 

.dpnp ir. Appendix Table A3 in accordance with the following model: 



♦Given the', repetition percentages of failed pupils in the ffrs 
and se<:cnd year, an appropriate rate of admission can always be lai- 
culated to generate the desired rate of access. 'The calculationlis, 
quite si~ple if it is assumed that the percentage gaining admission ' 
'a^^each year is equal for all classes of pupils, whether ' first-year or 
repeaters. • 

■ . • ' ■ «- 

If, under this assumption, the admissipn rate is k, and the 

rcentages of failed pupils repeating after the first and second year 
i a and B respectively, k is related to 'the rate of access r , by : 

k(l + a(l - k) + aB (1 - k)^] = r 

. The relationship serves to estimate the proper rate of /draisslon given 
t»)e desired rat^e o.f access and the selected option respQ>cting control 
>t repetitions (associated parameters a" and 6). ^ . 
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" - Each sub-table descri):>es the flow of 100 first-year 
CM2 pupils under one of six combinations of (a) rc^te of access to 
.sixieme (3 options) and (b) regulation of repetitions (2 options). 

- The 4f low in each sub-table is calculated under "the 
two options specified with respect to complementary education: 

Option 1 : Complementary education functions in ac- 
cordance with tJhe first model (sequence of three years with al- 

■ ^ -.^ ' ■ • ■ r/^' ' • • ' •••• 

ternative graded curricula) , and*^ preparation for the sixidme . - 

entrance examination after the first CM2 year ris.'d out ' 

through repetition of the CM2 class . " . ^ ' c 

Option 2 : Complertientary education is provided in ac- 
cordance with^the se%pnd model "(ungraded offering of short and 
long , courses no'rmally available up to age 15) , and all 'prepaifations, 
for the entrance examination after the first year in CM2* — except 
those of private school pupils — are tra^sfJerred to the comple- 
men tary, cycle. * . , 

' ■ - The flow of Is'econdary school students is not despr/bed 

beyond adniission to sixifeme^' since flow pferameters beyond, that point 
are specified under a different set of options (choice of diagram 
1/ 2 or 2) . ' The st.:ident flow in the complementary cycle is fully 
described Note, howeV.er , that the flow calculated under the second 
model includes all repeaters of the preparation to.,the sixi&me 
entrance examination, whether in public or in private schools.** 



*The initial projection is obtained as the ^um of complementary 
cycle enrollments under option (1) and CM2 repetitions projected under 
that option. However , all enrollments pro jected under option (1) 
beyond the third year (from the. year of first enrollment in the 
CM2) are canceHqd, since most pupils would then exceed the normal 
age. limit of 15. 

♦♦Complementary cycle enrollments in Part Two are first projected 1 
on the basis of flows calculated in Table A3. Under: the second 
model", repetitions of private school pupils are subsequently netted out 
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E . • Special Features of the Enrollmeht Projection 

The transition from the present flow pattern to that 
' pro jec ted , ^under each set of options is aissumed in all cases to - 
take 'place over the period 1977--1985. The selectee? transition 
parameters are described in Part Two, where enrollment projections 
fi^re actually carried out. In the cabe of complementary educatiojii^ 
however, the transition propess raises special problems and calls 
for additional ad justfnents : > ^ . \ -' ''^- rf'-- ■ 

- One diffilculty r.esults from the scheduled extension of ^ 
automatic promotion to all parts of Vthe vptiinary system (see 'Chapter 
V) •.T^he rates of ehtry and retention underlying enrollment pro- 
jeptions in the complementary cycle are consistent with the low 
average age of CM2 cohorts projected under generalized automatic 
promotion, but would irnpfly a substantial cairry^-over of pupils.;; bey one 
the age of 15 under the current age distribution . * While some 

over-age ^ enrollment could, indeed, be permitted during the ttansi- 

■ \ • i, ■ 

■"<> 

tipn period (in the first model to allovCr completion of thp three- 
year curriculum, in the second to accomodate the desired <i[uota of 
repeated preparations to the feixi^me entrance examination) , ' a^l^rige 



volume cf older studer.ts is not likely to materialize. 4 Thuis, actual 

■ v:S ■, ■ 

enrollrr.ents will rail short of the projected leyel until automatic 
^promotion in the* primary grades is firmly established. 

- Other. najor drags on the size of eprrollments in the 
complementary cycle during the early years are, on the one hand. 



0 .^The percenta^s entering^the cycle each year under the firsf 
p .model are set in relation to the number of pupils who neither re- 
'peat^nor enter sixieme the next year. The percentages are set 
V optimistically at 90%, 80% and 70% respectively for pupils in their 
^ f\yfix:st, second and third year of CM2.' Net retention between grades 
^ (CCl to CC2 and CC2 to CC3) is set at an arbitrary 80%. 
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the low valuation which f^mili^ will place initially on this 'new 
form of education and, on the other, the logistical problem .[ 
' develo|>in5° adequate facilities 

- Accordingly, and with tihji^fekception 'of student years^ 



imputed to preparat ions of the slxifei^ f^irance examination t^de^ 
the second model, rnmn 1 v-imrn n i-ir n n ir-n t i-tn n « n I- { i^': ^1 1.. — ^ — • 



the second model , corapl'fementary enfeollrmo^ initially projected i> 
Part Two in accorfiance with Table A3 ar^l;educed up to 1985, the I 



cut decreasing: progressively from a drastic 80% in; 1977 to ,0 in 



1985, 



I 



f 



1> 
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V. PROBLEMS OF TRANSITION; OUTPUTS Og TV. ANQ v^ RAPlTIONAL 

PRIMARY ED UCATIOti * 

A number of controverlsAal issues are 6urrently alive fn the 
ivory Cdast, .concerning the transition of pupils.eduodted in TV 
)s primar?^schools to the first cycle of secondary education. The 
first group to complete its primary education "in TV classes 
reached the CM2 in the previous academic year> (1976-77), and is 
currertVly seeking access to secondary education. This group was ■. 
18;00i strong and represented 23% of all pupils reaching the CM2 ' 
i%.1976. ^By 1980, however, the number of pupils finishing their 
primary/education in TV ^schools will have grown to ov^r;25,000, 

of the total,; and by 1990 the percentage will i)e 84%. 
. V^The concerns expressed with respect to the transition of TV 
pupils are manifested at three levels. , . 

A* Performance of TV Pupils" in the Secondary cycle 

• Because the attitudes and aptitudes developed through 

the TV schools (inclusive of all pedagogical innovations) are sub- 
• stantially at variance with those produced by the. traditional sys- 
tem, it is feared that new TV generations will not benefit ade- 
quately from the type of education currently offered in Ivorian 
j,econdary schools. In its .more positivte (and official) version, 
the argument is that TV pupils exposed to traditional secondary, 
teaching will lose th<^ benefit of innovations introduced earlier 
in their education career. The view more often expressed by both * 
friends and foes of t^evision education, however, .is that pupTilsi 
emerging from TV schools will have difficulties competing with their 
• ' colleagues from the traditional system. 

ERIC t , ^ 



^ Since the pedagogifcal evaluation undertaken by the 

. ft-- •'■".*..•'.■ ■ "i . ' ' ■ ^ • ' • " ■ ' " '■ 

Service d 'Evaluation with Belgian assistance will not reach CM2 ' 

pupils fot. some time , arid since no attempt Vas made to administer 

comparative tests on a -feampling basis to recent CMl (or new CM2) 

ipupils in both types of schools, the Validity of these misgivings 

cannot be rated with much confidence.- The impression gathered by 

some.,outside Observers .of classes under both regimes , hov^^ver, is 

^^^v^^-^^P'^®^^'®®" J?een unduly 

emp^iaaized/* There 'is irltich of the traditional thatTremains in TV 
clasfesV (where effective expbsure to TV programs averag^es only 10 
minutes per period) , and traditional classes. have Ipeen affected , 
in turn, % the pedagpgi introduced in connection 

vith TV education V The achievement gehdrated by ' one . - :* 

learning xnode may, in de^ differ in sonie respects from the profile 
prdducetj by tiij^^ but both profiles are likely to translate . , 

iatQ fairly similar, apptitudes for secondary educktipn, ' 

As long 'is similar proportions of student cohorts ai^ 

■ ■ ' • . ■• ■ ■ ■ . 

admitted to the first cycle from e?>ther' system, there iSi"'ihus 

reason to expect . th:at (i) tV pupils will do as Well as, or bet^^^^ 

. \ '. ■ •■ . "■ ■ ' ' '. ■ '-■i ' < • . 

than, p-pils of sirilar badka round originating from traditional" 

schools, and (ii) T^/ pupils '%;ill benefit from their secondary edu- 

cation the sar.e extent as ^hers. This does notlikean. on the 

■ • ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ . . ^ ■ ■ ' ■■ . '. ■■ «- - 

one han%. that educational •iT^eth04s in the- first cycle of Ivdrian - 
secondari^ Mucation are not in -ne^, of ref^m — to- tti'e bene||t of 

■ • . ■ ■ ,:. . • 

*The blanje . f or exaggerated IvoXian perceptions^ of , tl^e • d^frf er-'* 
ence in school ^^ducts rests in part with the/blDa|p<3 lyricisw Qf'> ■ 
international mecii^ buffs in their praise of TV edia^ation/ 'and , in • - 
part with the consKhnt readiness of conservativje^ e^m^nt^i tg pro-<;^- 
claim, the failure of '^educational innovations wathcut^^^^^ 
■proof..' V \. ■•■ .... ■■ ' ■ . ■■. . 



^' - i ■ -',50 -■ • . • i ' ' » • ■. 

■ ■ " • ♦ . • , 

all pupils' — c>r,»- on the other, thai: TV pupils -wouliJ not '.benCYit • •. 
from adaptive^rneasures applied during th^ir year in CM2. Ito' the ^ 
' extent , for instance, that -TV teaching^has de-emphasized forn^al ^ 
, testing ^nd written work, reintroduction of these components in- 

classes qould substantially improve the performance of T\r * " ^ 
pupils in'sixiemel It is al^b apparent that the transition will 
be, facilitated for those same pupils i-f iifiodern audio-visual tneans 
i^^-PQ^^?ted .in se'corldary teaching, even on a mo^e^t sca^e.^ *^ 

B., Access to th^^S^g^ohdary Sys^eftn ' , ' . ^ 

... ♦ ■ . ^ * ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

In the same perspective, Jears axe .expressed tl\at the 

examination for admission to sixieme in present form will., tfn- • 

duly discri^minAte against TV pupils , .The reason §iven rs that ' 
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the skills developed through the TV. school pedagogy difM&si^pm 
those tested in^ the examination*. \ It is 49Cordingly suggested that 
a special examination be designed Tor pupils i3suihg' from 
schools, with the inplicat;ion thai: it sl^dl^J.d re'sult in a rat^ of 
admission at least as favorable as the examination administered to - 
traditional pupils . ^ j / \' * . ' " ^--^ 

, ; Some of the- dif f iculties to be Rencountered by TV pupils 

• ." ' ■ - ^ - ' ■ ^ • V' . , . ' . 

simply result frcr. t.-eir lack of familiarity with exami^nation for- 

■. ■ ■ • ■ ' ' • ■ . r ' ^ 

>^ mats, ar.d they , could be. remedied throi^h appropriate- drills dulling. 

■ V • : .' ■ V ' ■ . * f ; ■ " ' . 

the CH2 year. On the other hand, . the balance of acquired skills \ 
. may , ^ihdAd# v^ri' sufficie'bvtly between, the two groups' than an ex-' 

amination desigaed to evaluate secohdary-school aptitudes within' 

one •gl^oup would provide erratic or biased measures within the • • . 
^Qcond^ ..Rather than administJering two separate exaliiinations , how-,,- 

ever, the' possibility of broadening the test battery and, in initial' 

/ ' ■ : ' ■ 
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. ye^rs at least ,^ 'appl ying difforgnt pbndferations to' test coptpohents 
in -accordance wit h pupil ori'g'in, should be explor ed at oncP. 
There is, in any case/ ample reason to reform the present, examina- 
tion, even froni^ the. standiioint of »admissions"*f roni the traditional 



t system. *t.J 

V, 



Some quffestions remain as *to whether a "faiir" systfem of 
••• • ■ ^ • «i ^ ■ ■ ■. . ^ . ■ 

- . examinations would necessarily result in an approximate equklizaf- ' " 

^ion of admission rates. Foi^ the two systems to perfonrt equally 
yell on an examination which, while' variable in ites contept, is 
meant to select in acfcordsyiipe with a single c^terion (projectQ^d 
performance in secondary studies) , each must exhibit similar dis- 
tributions of its CM2 pupils in terms of ^aptitude for sfcon^ary^ 
education. The latter condition, however, cannot be l^ak'en- for ' 
?^ranted: even though the two systems may produce fairly iimilar ^ 
aptitudes when applied to similar inSividuals, the aptitude di?*- 
tri^utions in CM2 will show signifi-qant differences if one- of the • 
sys.tems has a_ less advantage cLiagntele thant^the father . dg allows 
a\ higher percentage of entrants to reach the Because TV 

education excludes the advantaged class of pupils registered "in ' 

. private .schools and operates on the principlli of nearly automatic \ 
promoticr;, it .has been suggested that CM2^1asses in TV schools 
would, inaeed, exhivit lower averag^aptitujfes than corresponding - 
classes in the traditional system'. * 

This expectation is not well founded, however, sinc6, on 

. ■ ■ ' " y c? • > ■ ■ ■ . ' ' 

V jthe one hand, t>4 presence of private school pupils in the t'radi- 
^,tional sector is (and will be) counterbalanced by the inclusion of 

pupils from the more remote xtHage areas and* on the other, 
• automatic promotion i-s .rapidlS' taking hold in the traditional sector 

erJc 



as well, '^Whifo* less iifian .1^01 of pupils entering the trcfditibnal 
primary isystiSb in 1963 everj^eached th*e CM2, the percentage was 
near:?y 75%^fOr f hod§ w\io entere^J in 1968*, and it will reach 87% 
for those who. cam (#111 1973. tht transition rates pro jecifed 

by* the DOGB arid the ServAcg Autonome actually become implennented/ 



the pOTlpletion rate wil^^be stabilized at 95% for cohorts entering 
the system a^ter iaj5 • . ^By cpmpai;ison , the first TV sc^^^e^ cohort * 
will have achieveci* a completion rate of afeout 85% , and sbabiliza- 
tion at the s^me. '95% level is projected fon all TV school cohortis 

enteiring axter 1973. Thus, the difference between systems for 

'\ ; \ • ••■<r. ^ • ^ ■ ^ r. , ■ • 

pupils reidtftng the^CM-2 in 1976 and JDeyond will be negligible. ' 

m ^ • f' 

- Meanwhile, thj^^disadvantage stiff ere4 by pupils reaching 
the CM2 tftrougln TV schooltijgis likely to be compensated by the ♦ 
^s^lower standaiSds of acjmission ^j^o sixiem* currently ^applie^ to young 
candidates. As alr^'ac^^ nWted, ^V pupils in their first- CFl2 rfe 
nealKLy a year yoi:^^r, on^ ^e^ average than ^their counterparts in 



traditional schools, so that wl^tever automatic promotion may have 
taken from them in the way^f average |Hteparat ion, level will be 
returned injS^hGiJ^.f orm of a mo"re xavora1frlefi:t||ea€ment in the Entrance 
examination. Were TV pupils allowed to repeat A:h|iECM2 under ^ 
current rules, the^r rate of acc^B woula receive another* boost ^ 



from th§ir having rn.ore opportunities to retake thb examinaVion 
undefe the ag^ limit (15 years) . 



CongrOlence of Pupil Flows ^ ^ iji 

/ . ■ ..^ ^ • • r 

This pd>tential^or equalized treatment is upset , *hbwe^ji/er, 
by the apparent determination of Ivorian. planners to iimrt' rj^petir 

' 

tions among pupils reaching the CM2 via TV schools dovsrn to a ^ 



fraction of t^e repetitions .observed in the traditional system 
(currently 85 repetitions for every 100 pupils reaching- the CM2) . 
The corresponding. percentage' of CM2 repetitions proposed for TV 
^schools in early igVS' was as Ibw /^as 11. > - ' • . 

To establish a common 44% access rate under the specir- ' 

fied repetition percentages requires tfeat the admission rate of 

I 

CM2 pupils in sixiSme be 40% for TV pupils and only 24% fbr tradi- 
tiort^l students.* Since such a degreie of disparity is neither 
fair nor likely "to be well receiv'ed by the clientele of traditional 
schools, it was proposed by experts of the Service Autdhome that 
the admiss,xon rat/ for , TV classes be set at 40%, but that the ad- - 
mission rate of traditional CM2 classes (now 26%) be raised pro- 
gressively to the same 40% over a ten-j^^ar period; with a siftiul- ' 
taneous decrease of their repetition percentage ci^ltfulated fjfl: 'keep 
■the access rate at a constant 44%. 

i?! • • ■> ' ■ ■ - " ' '' 

. . Some iif the support for this policy is grounded in €he 

notion* that tl>e i^ow repetition Trate achieved 'in TV schools 

^ . I . ft- . . ^ ^ ■ 

should naturally extend to. their CM2 class ^ while students from 

the traditiprial ^syste.T. are bound by the co^^verse principle to cooi 

their heels in tVes CM2 . It ought to ^De clear, howev;er, th^t the 

^igh perieritage of repetitions in traditional CM2 »s (the only ones 

observable so far) does not constitute an independent policy of 

»• ■ . 

the prinary systen: . it refeultfe initially from a dmissjipn (including 

, * ' ~ ~ ~ " ~ ^ 

examinati&n stancjards) of the secondary school system, which curren t ly 



*See page 39 -for definitio/is . The aidmission rate relates >to 
the total enrollmpi^t of CM2 classes and covers, all pupils admitted 
to sixifeme ^berfore the next academic year, whether through examination 
or through "parallel" and "paying" ehc\nnels. The access irate relates 
;to the cohort of pupfls reachihg the CM2v (first-time enrollment) anxl 
similarly includes all. channels of admission. 



allow bnly 24%, of each CM2 class to entef: thfe secondary cycle. 
As' long as such standards^ are maintained, the achievement of a 
.44% rate of access will require that some 85 repetitions be 
allowed for each 100 pupils reaching Che . CM2 , Conversely, the • 
low. repetition percentage sought by TV schools "can only come about 
through a lowering of standards of admission to six'ieme, to the 
point where ^0% of each CM2 class is accepted each year. That low 
per(j[entaqe , furthermore,, can be achieve^ just, as quickly by 
, traditi onal schools if the same lowgr st^dards of admission are 
applied to their pupils as to those emerging from TV schools .' 

The rationale offered by the Service Autonome for lower- 
ing repetitions and raising admission" rates among TV pupils is far 
more defensible: it rests On the observation that, given the rela- 
tively young age o.f students reaching the CM2 through TV schools, 
and thus the large nui^pr of" repetitions which they can afford under 
the examination age lir.it, the low admission rate currently in effect 
in traditional education would result in a large cumulation of 
repeaters and bloat CM2 classes in the TV system.. ^ 

This point is illustrated .in Table 5, based on a set 
of para-eters that captiate the general characteristics of (i) 
the age fistribuiion cf i^ew CM2 pupils in ench system, a^id (ii) 
their adrr.ission rates under specified cpljnoJ»^WxaIr^ination standards, 
assuming that all failed atudj^ts repeat '£he until the age 

limit. (15) and that par alle^^missions ''are .excluded. J If 
rejected candidates do, indo^, repeat as long as they 

*A11 parameters used in .the illustration ore ^^rounded estimates 
baa^d on non-numerical descriptions of- the actual Situation . They 
may differ substantially from parameters calculated by the .Service" 
Autonome on ihe "basis of actual examination data. 



allowed to, the traditional system generates a 43% rate of 
access vjiith 96 repetitions per 100 pupils reaching the CM2, while 
the TV system ends up with a 48% rate- of access and 158 repetitions 
Assuming that 10% of potential repeaters dirqp out before enroll- 
ing^ the repetition percentages are 86 and 142 respectively. - This 
means that CM2 classes rn TV education would be even Bore over- 
.loaded than, they ^e currently in the traditional system/' with ad- 
verse effects on l^he cost and internal efficiency of primary edu- 
cation. ^ 

While all this is certainly true, it is just as evident 
that the age differential betwe^en new CM2 pupils in the two systems, 
can t)e^ overcome without creating gross inequities in the r^te of 
admission. By allowing all students only one repetition, the rate 

! ■■ ' 

Of access in both systems is equalized at 37% / and repetition 

#- ' ' , ^ ' 

percentages drop to a comnpn range: 53 in traditional education, 69 

in TV education. *^ . If, more generously, two repetitions are allowed 

and the examination age limit is* jfaised iDy one^ear, the rate of 

access is 47% in both systems with, howev^, high levels of repeti- 

tion all around: 110 in traditional schools,^- 126 in TV schools. 

The repetition percentages can be cut t|irough the simple expedient 

Of barring a fraction of failed^ Candidates from further: examination . 

^If that fraction is '25%, repetitions per 100 students reaching the 

■ . , • ... ■ . '■■ ' ■ 

CM2 fall to 82 and 91 respectively, and ^^the terminal student flbw^ 



*The rate of access can oe raised to 40--50 Ifevel by in-- 

creasing the avei^age admission rate. ^\ 
* . 
**The following calculations (see liable 5) assume 
number of aclmissions is unaffected by the previous e! 
of low-perf oripancc candidates. 




/ 
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in both systems accords with the^pattern' specif iecl-; for a "loose'*. 

contrql of repetitions in IV C. Xf tlie fraction^ is 50%> repeti- , ' * 

tions dijop to 4 >s and 51; and' the terminal; flow in both/sy^tetn^ V 

is consitstent with th6 pattprrt specified for a " cantrgi^f^''^f^^^ 

.-. *''■'' 'v . '^t^v/ ^.- 

repetitions. These results-— deteailed in Taibie 5 --^ clearly V , ' 

. ' \ • \. ;• . ■ • " ^/•■■^ ^.'■•'-■■v : i.>? 

establish the ffeasibility of applying comnioh rules and 

common^ patterns of admiss:^c!h and repetitiop in .traditidhal- aritl TV 

■ • ^ . . . . .. ;vv . .>:;■;.. : . • • V '-".-"--. 

education* *" • ^ ' ■ ' ' / v . t;. ■ . .. v" . 

W|iile some more recent: " documents of th^^e. Service AAitbnom4** 
appear to move away frpm^ the advocacy of extrWe- didparit^ies irf the 

conditions of admission from eacH^^ystera/ and alsp rec'ci^gtiize 

•• . . " ■■■ , 

value of maintaining a substantial^ rate ofif r^Gpdtitiop 



level, there is still a strong adheV^i^ce to the pi^in^id 
admission rates for TV pupils. ^. Ond^/muSfe hope that 'i^^^^" 
process of evaluation and aBa^ysis.carripd out joint! 

■ • . ■ ■ ,. ^^ ■ • " * 

Service Autonome, the PPGE and the. Miiiist^re du Plan 



produce a less arbitrary, solutipn to tih^' jprobfem posecMBy age; 
dif ferences in the transition': pdtiod. On Ihejfr side/" t^|:*pro#)ters ' ' 




of prir.ary TV educaVio'n shoui '^irineJ^i^^S^' . ■ - 

automatic p^^ption . thl-Pugh ^aljL "^r-imary' gradd'e^ is 4n nb-r^^^r^'". 
sullied by ^he :.a.licv.^anc _ repetitions, .at ^ the point 
sion stand^as»;%f tT^e n^kt^ cyble ,mi^^ " "» .^« 

T^a^le 5 
t' GM2 



by e 
and 




,** Pro7e.c€ibnf ^dVsy^^ de ^lass 

1 ' En SG ign(^(!^hjit Prima (1 ^W^l 6 • a jl^S 5 



sises et'f'^G,, M£fatres -pour 
1^8 5/86) . & • My 



7 3 



^ ■ 





Table : 5^: Simulati^ of Alternative ' 

Rogulaticyns of CM2 Repetition if^^ 
A: Specification of Parameters % 



(1) Iroplicit age distribution of 100 pupi reaching 




CM2 



V ijo; examiTiatidn y.yj^ars permitted 
' '• under :^he ./aq^ aimit ~^ 

• " ■ '.1 * .' • ' t 

V . > ' pupils, p 'traditional system 

t^y' vP^pjls :<>f system :..' ■ 



50 ■ 40 



. (^)^ Admi ssion -fate s ^ (see below for specifications) 
» , ^ V'"' Tlraditjonal 

;. Ijo . examine tx<j!ni..yiears permitted 
: • unde]^ the 'aiciey limit 1 W 

.i: :]^ercent admi4i:ed ' • ■ ' ■ 



#1 '■■ 



^y ^ear 2 

^ \ : " - — P"" 
•^ear v3 




35 
25 
20 

^15 




by TV ^System ^' 



, ■ -■• ..ytQ > * -i&H'^j^.i-r^at iqn y's a r 3' 



rmitted 



5 



15 

f 10 



2 

20 

15 




15 
15 

(10): 



■ • V *Th'$- r^dmiss^ r^tesjare projected for a common- examina'tiibn 

,v\,'undek whid^^h^2^^ CM2 pupils are admi^tted,, and 'on the 

• , va?sun)ptidrf.;.t^^ who fail the examination repeat vfntil 

. V .they eith^r^^^^^^^^^^ age limit. The lack of selectivity 

.■,,in the'.tV-''^^^ irieak automatic promotion) is reflected- in lower 

admissibw ■rates oyers^^ The relative magnitude of rate^ within 

V' each ^systfii^^^^^^^ the relatioij of age at examination 

, ;tj,me to :iadJf[$ssd^ and (especially in Che traditional sys- 
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Table v5: Simulation of Alternative 



Regulations of CM2 Repetition 
' B : Projection of Repetitions and Admissions 
(1) Free repetition up to the current age limit 



a.' Traditional 


R 


A 


Year 1 


" (20) 


7 


Year 2 


13 


3 


Year 3 ' 


10 


2 


Year 4 


8 


1 ■ 


b. T.V. 


R 


A 


Year 1 


(5C)- 


13 


Year 2 


37 


7 


Year*^ 3 


30 


5. 


;.Yeaf 4 


25 


2 



R 

(30) 
' 22 
17 



A R 

8 '. (30) 
5 24 

3 ' • 



(40) 
32 
26 



(10) 
8 



R A 
(20) |3 



R 



Repet . Admit . 



(100) 
59 
27 
8 



96 (86)* 



24 
13 
5 

_i 

43 



(100) 23 
11 • 14 
56 9 
25 _2 
158 (142)* 48 



No. 



(2) Limit of one repetition - Current age limit 



am years 



Traditional 

Year 1 
Year 2 



T.V. 

Ye-r 1 
Year 2 



(20) 
13 



R 



(PO) 13 
37 7 



R 

(30) 
22 



(40) 
32 



R 

(30) 
24 



R • 

(10) 
8- 



R A 
(20) |3 

R A 



Repet . . Admit . 



XlOO) 24 
59 13 
59 (53)* 37 



(100) 23 
77 14 
,77 (69) * 37 



'Repetitions after 10% deduction for drop outs 
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Table 5 ; Part B .(continued) 



(3) 



Limit of ftwo^repetitions - Age limit raised by one year 



No. exam, years 
a. 



Traditional 
-t-* — 


R 


A 


R 


A 


R 


A 


R 


A 


Year 1 • 


(20) 


7 


(30) 


8 


(30) 


■6 


(20) 


|3 


Year 2 


13 


3 


22 


5 


24 


5 


17 


1 2' 


Year 3 


10 


2 


17 


3 


19 


3 




TV . 


R 


A 


R 


A 






R 


A 


Year 1 


(50) 


13 


(4 0) 


8 


■110) 


2 






Year 2 


37 


7 


32 


6 


8 


1 






Year 3 


30 


5 


26 


4 


7 


1 







Rcpet . Admit. 

(100) 24 
76 . 15 
46 , 8 

122 (110)* 47 



(100) . 23 

77 14 

63 . 10 

140 (126)* 47 



Limit of two repetitions - Age limit' raised by one year - 
Ex clusion' of '25% of faUed students from further examinations 



No. exam years 



a. Traditional 


R 


A 


R 


A 


' R 


A 


Year 1 / 


(20) 


7 


(30)' 


8 


(30) 


6 


Year 2 . ' , 


10 


3 


17 


5 


L8 


5 


Year 3 ' X 


5 


2 


9 


'3 


10 


3 


b. TV 


R 


A 


R 


A 


" R 


A 


Year 1 


(50) 


13 


(4 0) 


8 


'llO) 


2 


Yiear 2 


2B 


7 


24 


6 


6 


1 


Year 3 


16 ^ 


5 . 


13 


4 


4 


1 



R 

(20) 
13 



Repet. 

(100) 
58 
24 
82 



(100) 

58 
33 
91 



Admit. 

24 

15 
_8 
. 47 



23 
14 

lo 

47 



*Repetitions after 10% deduction for drop outs., 

,**A11 cells are assumed to be affected uniformly by this 
exclusion . ' ' 
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Table 5: Part B (continued) 




. • 0 



(5) Limi^ of. two repetitions - Age limit raised ^by one year - 

Exclusion of 5J0% of failed sttidents om fur.ther e^ainination'^ 



No. exam, years 

. / 

a.. Traditional i 

Year 1 . " 
Year 2 
Year 3 



b. TV 



Y.ear 1 
Year 2 
Year 3 



R 

no) 

2 



R . 

(50) 
18 

> 6 



3 



'7 
3 
2 



A 

1^ 

7 

5 



R 

(30) 
11 
3 



(40) 
16 
• 5 



R 

(30) 
12. 
4 



(10) 
4 . 
2 



(20). 
8 



Repet . 



Admit*. 




1100) 


23 


'38 • 


14 


13 


10 


51 


47 







(6) Limit o& two repetitions - Age limit raised one year - 
^Exclusion of 15% of faiiled students after one year. 



No, 



a. 



b. 



50% after two years 



exan. 



Repet . 



90 



Admit. 



Tradi 


tional 




A 


R 


A 


R 


A 


R 


A 






Year 


-1 — t 


(20) 


7 


(30) 


8 


(30) 


6 


(20) 


3 


1100)' 


24 


Year 


2 


11 


3 


19 

• 


5 


20 


5 


11 


2 


. 61 


15 


Year 


3 


V 4.- 


2 


.7 


3 


8 


3 






19 


8 






















80 


47 


TV 






A ■ 


R 


■A 


R- 


A 


R 


A . 






"5^ear 


1 . 


. (50). 


13 


(40) 


8. 


(10) 


2 




1 


(100) 


23 


Year 


2 


^ 31 


7. 


,27 


6 


' 7 


1 






65 


14 


Year 


3 


■ 12 


5 . 


10 


4 


3 


1 






25 


10 



47 
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' ^i£2ramj,: .Summary st udent, flow in the seconrtary system . 
Public + Private ° , 

(Based on 1973-.74- transition . & repetition rates) 
. ^* riow of 1000 students admitted to sixi^me ( first tiipe) 



1000 



Id' 





1000 


i 










.117 ;-; 











19 



V — ■ - 
877 


J 


+ 




.11.0 





16 



752 


4 


+ - 




132 . 





102 



Legend 



Transfer to 
occup. ^training 



.619 


1 


■ .- + . » 




124 





300 



217 




Abandonments 

^Promotions 



B. Additional f^ov:: Trans^Eer f ro m foreign & hon-acd^^ditea schools 

(inc. new accredidation of schools) '-^ 
(Repetitionis not shown) 

1 





. v^Transfer ta 

cup. training 



lission of 

mbted Admission 
de*}ts of repeaters 

ERLC 



If AbaTt^nments 

Promotions 



78 



> , .-1 



Diagram 2: 
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Suggeste d stuflent flow in the second¥iry system ; 
Loan pQlicy ^30% rate of access to sixi&me) ' 



aooo 



50 





1 


1003, 


' + ; 




.8 0 




6^ . 





Legend 




80^ 



Trans£er to ; 
occup . training 



new 




enroll 




and , 




repet. 





Abandonments ' 



^Prpmot^jjns 



750 




+ 




80 









30 



,640 



170 



640 








.80 









3 



e 



1 140 



330 



Iff 
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f Di49|^ 3: Suggested student flow; in the secondary system 
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I. 



TE;(^i9j^X;iCAL OPTIONS 



Several .t^e^hnplogical "alternatives are available in the pro- 
viaion.of both secondary school education (first circle) and com-' - 

^plementary education. These have already been exploted by the . 
Comitg Scientifique* in 19^^ ar\d, earlier, by UNESCO;** the sl^drt' ' 
review.which follows identifies similar models with, however^ some w 
important shifts in emphasis. ' . '-r 

Although report? of the Comite Scientifique carry "no implica- 
tions to that effect,, there has been an unfortunate tendency ampng 
readers tb view tljp identified alternatives as mutually exclusive. ^ 

l^ile the production of an education serving well-defpied objec- 
tives and designed for a homogenoul 'population is likely to ex- ^ 

hibit a single optimal mode, the variety of external constraints* ' 

* ■ ■ V '' * ■ ' ■ " ' ' "" • ' 

under which delivery. to Various groups must, in fact, operate calls 
' »■ ' . ^ - * 

for. the adoption of whichever "tech|plogy is most efficie^ in each 

case. .Accordingly, the options reviewed in this section include 
the toarallel utilization of several , educational inodesi; in different ' 
parts cf the. systez'. v - * ' % 



A. 



Technoloc ri'cal Opt^cins in Secdhdary Ed ucation%lst Cvcle) 

? ■ ■ ' * ' ^ T — : m 



.1. 



j\ - 

.i 



General Typology 

OpciOFis in jthe first cycle of. secondary etJfication 

■.^ ■ ' ^ " ■ ' ' ' i ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ * ■ ■ , ■ ' • 

.^can.be described in termsi>©f two levef s of choice: ^ 

"~ — .'. \ — ' — ,^ ^ ■ • . 

' '*^°"^^^® Scientifique Consultatif du Pragramme d' Education 
Televisuelle.. 10= .Session: ■ ,Compte-rendn des travaax (1975) 

^ **mssion FAC^/UNESp: Etud.g de-s Possjbjlites^ d 'Intr oduction 
dc -la T echnoloqie Audi6vi'suelle dans les Enseig nfenfents du s'^ond 
T>egrc en COte d' lvoii^e (1973? ~ — ■■ )' ■ - ' '■ 



'if ■ 



■ / 
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(a) Percentages of the enter incj cohort absorbed in 

■* > ■ ' ^ • ^ ^ ., » 

each of three paralXg>^ educational settings. ; , , . 

'*■»-* > 
- Institutional school', education 



^ ini**"^ c:r»hool orln**;:*'!- 1 on 1 



- Conunurfity school eduiiation 

- Extension or "distanc^" education ' ^ , ■ ^ 
* (b) Specific technology (a&sumed exclusive) within 



each educational mode . 



^ 2 • EducatioTial Settings and Cohort Distribution 

■ ^ . ■ ' ' ■ ' ■ 

The three educational settings can be sumfaarily de- 

' ^''^ • * ' ' .' . ,> • 

scribed as follows: * ' 

- . - Institutional school education: Education concen- 

■ ^ ~~ ^ ' ^ ^ 

trated ii) an integrated school plant with ma^or input of qual- 
ified secbndary-school teachers • 

^ - CoiTTOunity .school education : Education concentrated 
in community, facilities^ witn^ substantial input of teachet/ ' 

# . ironito trained at the primary level* and strong dependence on 

»•■ ■/'.■■ 

centralized services del^vere'd through mail^ radio or tele- . 

vision. This system appears more efficient than standard 

^ rf.? .. ■ * ■ ■ * 

s::hoOling in sp^;>seiy populate areas, where the cost of 

.s^randard scnoois is raised eith|t by the^ low scale of their 

.■•.V -. ^ ^. . . ^ V ■ ^ . 

vcreiration (if they are dispersed) or by tran^oftation expenses 

'Ti'f they ^^re concentorated) . Based on the experience of 

/ . Mexico ^ where the system is in effect, the, community school 

may. have cost-saving potential in densely populated areas as 

r well; on the other ijand, the proportion bf their target'^ popu- 

lation which communijty- schools are able to attract is n.ot 

# known,, given the ^yery limited sx:op^ of * the Mexican' experiment , 




. • w - Extensioh or "distance" education ; Education 

centered In; the htome with exclusive input of centralized 
teaching services delivered through mail and evening radio ' -\ 
or television. Such a system functions on the British "open , 
university"- model and is most efficient for the educati^ of 
individ4ia^ls forced by family circumstances to engage in i 
come-pyoducmg activities. Standard or community school 
^'^H^if^^®" could not, in fact, reach these individuals at 
unl^ips.. substantial, scholarships are paid". 

' i lj; Since each of the three settings is the most effi- 
clent in relation to* one important segment of "the target population 
(admissible individuals) ,' all three ^I^uld operate in parkllel. 
The decision concerning what perCTfentage of each admissible cohort 
will be orieij^ted toward each setting must rest op. (i) detailed cost-' 
comparisons - and' (ii) information confcern^ng the spatial distribu- 
tion and work obl'igations, of cohort members, ■. r . 

3. Selection of Specific ^Technology under Each Setting \ --^ 

' Nq^ -atte^ is made in this review to 'compare technologi- 
cal alterna^Vef ■ i coranunity and extension (distTSnce) education. 
However, sf)ecific technologies ar^ suggested in each case and out-^» 
lined in A^endix A. It should be. noted that the community schb(^L 
tjaehnolcgyjfflU implemented in llexico bears a superficial, resemblarB 
to the last of the four models identified by the Comite Scipntifi^e ' 
however ;' the Mexican system remains highly institutionalized and 

■ . ;•, ■ 

' fConfite Scientif ique, op. - pit. 



* . ■ • • • 

fairly dependent on traditional teacher/^ tud'ent relationships,* in • 

, '■ ' . ■ ■ '•. ■ 

spite. of the central role playe^ by television and the disappearance 

I ■ ■ 

of qualified seconclary teachers froift th}e clasisroom. Structured 

lectures are presented from the TVv scpe^n' rather than from the- 

. ' * . - % 

platfp^rm, and the monitors attempt a cii^^ imitation of the tradi-'^ . 

* ■ ^ • •■#••■ 
tional teaser in its roles of drill master and discipliriatian . 

^ ' V7ith respect to institutional* school education, three 

alternatives are retained, corresponding''. in a general way to the 

first three models identified by the Cemligt Sc^entif iljiii^. , * but 

• ■■ - • ^ ' i> ■ \ • « . ♦ * . • 

with less ambitioua reforln obje^ptives: ' 



P 



Model 1 (Traditional)^ ' Tijaditlonal teaching j)^ with mar- 
ginal introduction of elementary" audio-visyal means as effi- 
cient substitui^es |or t^e blac]<?bo^ar<^'*cand^the 

Model 2 (Medina Complemented) : ^Traditional teaching, 
prx^vided by teacher's meeting formal standards of qualif ica- 



tion currently in effect, but with strong reinforcement fr6m 
audlQ-yisual mat^ia^s *u^ed under the teacher*s contr61 and 



t'^o^ble of coiTiOlenie^ntinq his instruction. (The main objective 
y is not, as in rhe^ perspective of the Qomitg Scientif ique , to 




s^r the stace for a* media-centered ^^novation of s'esQndary 
schooling, cr to insure that students issui'fig f rpm 
schools wiXl not be "penalized;".** but rather to permit ^fi 



iSQndary ^ 
TV Vrimaty ' 



; ■■ W ' ' ■ . ' • ^ ^ ' 

*Comite Scientif ique , op. ext . 



**The implication that pupils produced by the TV system canhot 
survive in a different pedagogical envi;ronment is a surprising one, 
coming\as it does from a group evidently committed -to the new peda- 
gogy. '^One. would expect a progressive technology to broaden , rather 
than constrict,, the aptitudes of pupi-^ls. As argued in Part One, 
Chapter. V, the^^^s good reason to beliexfe that TV- pupils will be 
as capable as others — and hopefully more so • — to benefit .from ^^i>^' 
secondary education tin whatever form is available. \ \ 
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^accelerated Svorizat 

system expands during the next decade.^ 



ion of Jth^e teacher fpf-ce ev^n as the 



Given past deficiencies vat all levels of educ^tii^n in 



the Ivory Coast; and considering the pre3en 
the education pipeline^ it is apparent that ,arf 



fort to train ivorian personneil for secondary t 
a short period Will result in the production of a 
centage oi minimally qualified t^fciijfjrs. It is in 
"context that the complement 1 1 T in tTWBi.i nn i1 mater 
play a defcisiy^e role: as an agent ofeaaMRibhment and 
cation of thee teacher ' s messagQ/ ^^^.■?fj^J^ 



:ucture of 



[ssive ef:T 




^vice f oiC g'ei^^-j^ 



learning by* students. Such a role dcr^^vSp^ exclude .^tilizi^ 
tion of the ne^T: component ^ 
tipnal reform, since th<^ prodji^tion and *d 
^ materials would be c< 



ci'rcuK/ ^central; transmia^ioa m^y be 
f the. pg^kii^ the o^?mjblementir\g of ^ 



While some open 
considered as parb of the.^^g^§I^M^^ the 
teacher instruction (withiti;.;^ 



ementing of ^ 
fhoiit v^fie classf ooift^yWoul 



be achieved p3|linar^^v^ 

library materil^^ ^|^^^ presentation ^evices jj 

^ Model 3 (Me3;i^^Basec^)' ; Massiv e ^ intrvii^i,on 



LO-^.VX5 



Visual resources, with a substantial compblfent of $yS\em^\ 
telecasts, al^d central contarbl^of thjp- teaching prociess 
ing to syster^atic r^'form. This alteirnatives is ajin in 
spirit to th^ concept (if not the reality) or plriirtar^.TV ^ 
schools. >^ ♦ ^ ^ ..' . ' 



y ■ 



; B.' • TechnQlQ<jical Options in GomplcmGnt^ry Ea\iCcytT0 n > . 

/ Options in this area haye not been ade<^^ately .^^r^ 
y /at^KhX'B Stage at\6 cannot be fully Specified ^niril'' a ffiesc-rii>tio^ ; 

■' -^'l:-- ■ ^ . •. ' ' ' : ■ l\ , -.. ■. ^" 

;• ^ of/ th^/curricul^^ course offerings has been repair eiS.:^ As , 

' preyi'^iiusly noted/ the description of complertpfiti^ry j^aiUCatic^n \ 
■ ' 7 " • y^«. 5 ' ■ ^- ' ■ • . ■ 

: \, ^mAdeSs Beyondi thQ oiitlines presented In PartfOne, ^apter 111, 

■■'^ ■ i ^ ' ■ .-^--^ii' 

. 'Wquif es^'an^^^^i^^ based om th^ *rt«orough survfey of ^t.* 

* . ^S'.';. ■•• ' ' ■'■ ■'■ '-'r- ' . • \ . ' ' ' " ■ .-t 
rqleYan'!^* ^xp^rimjent^is; i at dxf f\ren)f ^tc)Mg^^ ot*^ If^eiV^^e*]^ 

. valopmfent,.-; .- .•; .V.-/ - - ;. y ; , • . ^'^ ' T i ^ 

• . a' ;,' ^ ' it visy ^ thai; the ino5*t ^^s^^niJfi^ -^^/i 

^jfdblem f4<Je^d^Ht^^ p^^ education is one o^ op^^ting * . 

v^Ca^ie.^v The\ taiiloriri^^^^^ to individuafj ueed^ "^hi^l. 



.^i^ione, can^inake the eomplem socially .^roc^^Vy^, re- 

V jg^uires. the siirttiltaneous availability o||^dif £|grept li^agh^tig/*^ 

V . learr\irig resfburces,; a^id^^^i^^ at each 'Idea- ^ 
; ,tion for its production at moderate cost: : ^ ^ ' , 

: . ' 1\ Determination of Manimuin q^Ef i<%-ent ^.<^l e w ^ 

Under traditional technologj^es ^ a^- asisu^j^ihj^ ^^^^y; 
resour ces ;^ppiied must not exceed one teacher and .^jj^^ 
pupils r,: lQ>i^ning ccn as follows in act;oi^ance 

^V^th enrV^lment at any location: " \ \ ' 

. ^ - (a) 40 pupils . One teacher is emp-loVedy coverirlg 

from 5 tp lO^subj^t/'levels in the course of each school day 
with various proportions . of the student nbay* taught at any 
• one time while-^the remainder learns^ independently. This is 
the model of the "one-room^*; school, familiar in village pri- 

■ ■ . ' • ■ > ■ ^ . 

marV education. . .j^, .-r 
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• - V^^^^ ^^^^ been vary successful, however; 



■:4%©^feV vi^TlTex t i bn a 1" ' l^. 



jachers. It faces •additional limi- 
level siTice (i). ''ithe teaching of 
'••\*^ (eispecially in techhical/vocational fields) 



f^l^M^^^-^^^^ specialization which a^single teacher 



' alL areas, (ii) the period reserved for 

A ^ay have to be fairly lengthy •and require 

-^^^^^^^ in order to be effective, (iii) the 



rcSteerved for independent leari:iir^g be poorly used 



! 0^;.^^^^^^^^^^ absorbed in the 

cycle, and (Iv) the size of the class may in- 
with a diversified instruction unless the physical 
is appropriately (and expepsively) adjusted. It is 
. : ^^P^ therefore, that a one-teacher operation could 

^ ' " ^^"•'■y produce a somewhat undifferentiated education bas^ oti 



ional 



/ .4* / the review of^prina^ry school' nteterials and some vocationa 
f : training in agriculture. 

:,:'yr' (b) 8 0 pupils . Two teachers are pe3nnitted, each 

wi-h his own specializa^tion in academic and vocational sub- 

' r ■ ■ * f *.•"**■ . . ^ . ■ ^ 

3 * jects. The araden^.ic specialization may^ be along the lines 

' ' ' ■ ' . 

of language-social studies vs. mathjematics-sciences , or 
cc-pensatory education (upper priir^ary level) vs. continuing 
education (including repeated -preparations' to the sixieme 
entrace examination under the, second model) . The logifcal 
>^^^^'''^pecialization ■ in voca;fei<rfi areas is farming 'and home manage- 
s ment vs . jmanu^l/mecha^ical skills. . 

• . For the same nbinb(?f of' subject/levels taught as • 
^ in the one- teacher situation, the^^ei^ht of independent 



t. 



studies can be cut in half , providing 'l^omc^ leeway for pro- 



gram dnrichment and adequate sup^ej^ision *of vocational, acti- 
vities. Some degree of speciali^tior^s achieved in tl^ej, 
teax:hir)g staff, antS activities can be spread over tiwo rooms 
instead of one at the same unit cost. ^ 

/ (c) 120 pupils . The system utilizes three teache: 

allowing the^ employment of a "polivalentV* vocational teacher 
and two teachers of academic subjects with the type of 
specialization suggested for the lower enrollment. Programs 
can be enriched further and independent studies be reduced 

to the level that is optimum for student learning. 

•> ■ - ■ . ' ^ • ' • 

While each further increase in enrollment permits 

/additional improvements, it appears that a -tolerable approximatioi 

-• \ . . • ^ ' A - ' ' . 

to the objectives of complementary education can be achieved with- 

' ' ^ ' ' / " . , 

^ in the specified resource limits when local, enrollment reaches 

120*. This, « however, leaves otit the requirement for equipment in 

. ** ' ' » 

tTie teaching of vocational .courses. A j^et-^of basic non-power 
tools f or -agriculVar^e, carpentry '^nd siHI^le .jiechanical repairs 
lean be supplied to centrers of ejr^^ 40 pu^^.^ 

and so-e agricul turalL land can be made aWilable nearly ev.ery- 
where in relation to training needs^ but^a substantially larger 
enrollment is . needed to jusfflPfy a "full inventory of power tools 
(wood and metal work) ,^em6nstration engines and transmission ^ 
system^, agricultural*machin6a;y, home industry (e.g. , textile) 
- equipment, etc. \ J . . 

For this Equipment . to be Utilized on a soifficient 
•scale, _^small schools must ea^ther .send their pupils t^ sh^rt 
training sessions at ceAtr^^voc^tional shops e-stablished in each 




• • ' - 7« - 

* . » 

district/ or depend on specialized mobile units (with in^trubtpr) 
that spend from one to throe weeks in each schoQl for intensiyj^ 
training in a given area. The second approach appears preferable 
from the standpoint of maximizing pupil access and generating in- 

ter.est among all pupils ©s well' as adults in their community 

' ■• * ^ 

^ . ,^ The utilization of instructional media, such as 

/ ■ ' • . ' '■ ' 

televised programs, "^qan considerably^ enrich the training, in^ parti 
cular .by broadening the experience of pupils with respect to the 
incjp-rporarion of vocational skills in actual production situations 
Since,, however, the sf^are of this instruction cannot be large, and 
much of it requires monitioring,. tlje incidence of television on 
personnel utilization will be negligible. 

. • * ■ 

2. Limits of Implementation ' 

The problem of scale is essentially ^a rural one, 
since eYirollments in tov/ris and urban areas will' always be suff i-^ 
cient to support an adequate volume of sta'ffli'^^nd facilities at a 

S I 

lov per-pupil cost. ? 

For a s^«Lbstantii3il village enrolling 250--300 pupils 
in its pr::nary school and employing six teachers under the tradi- 
tional system, tke. corolementary cycle enrollment would •eventuallv 
run to scr.e 30 students- under the first model (3-yeajr g^aded^^^cip-- 
riculum sequences) and some 4 0 under the. second (fre^^ choice of 
courses up to age 15 and incc^^Kl^ration of repeated preparations to 

the si^ieme' Entrance examination) . Under aiitomatic promotion, 

*^ • - ' 

"however, the same village could have as mt^ny as 50 pupils enrolled 

in the complementary cycle under the f ir^t-;itiodel , and. 80 under the 

second — assuming that repeated preparation/for the sixieme 

* ■ . * ■ ■ • ' ^ 
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entrance examination arc held at their current level (80 repeti- 
tions for each 100 pupils reaching the CM2) • Not only/ then, 
could two teachers be justified under* jthe second model, but the 

fact that a high proportion, of pupils are working toward the 

^ ■ . • • ..... ^ ■ ^ • 1 

examination would make it profitable to link the CM2 and the 
complementary cyble i^to one system/ thus reaching an aggi;egate. 
enrollment of 120-^130 studfents^with three teachers specialized in 
!accordar.::e with tim pattern previously described, 

1 This suggests that complementary education can 
eventually be offered under efficient conditions in all locali- 
ties where the primary school system emplcWs 3i'x teachers or more, 
as long as the second model in effect, \jhis *limj.t excludes a^ 
substantial number of viilages, since close to 'half of all primary 
school districts (I.E.P.'s) in the public system average only 
four teachers per school 41973-74 figures) , ^although their enroll- 
men,t is only one third of the public primary enrollment and one 
fourth of all primary enrollments. Wherever the scale is too small 

to support an' efficient complementary cycle, and where the state 

V .'*■■'•'* • 
of comTvunication facilities prevents a majority of pupils from 

atfcendirg redular classes at central localities in the district, 

the coir.rleinentary cycle will either have tcbe abandoned (very 

small schooisjy^r offered with a limited choice of pi»?®grams* 



* * ' • ■ 

II- RANGE OF P OLICY OpIi^ONS ; RECAPITULATION ,, 
A. General Scope of Pro f^rfiong > ' - , ' 

[ T — - 

The set of poaicy options, or "scenarios," to be con- ' • 
sidered in 'the remaining chapters results from the intersection ' 
of the seveh classes of ' mutually exclusive options considered i«. 
the course of the preceding analysis. Each class of options 
cdnstitutes a part^l^Lar decision domain. 
^ The combination of options front the first three classes ' 

(rate of access to sixi^me, control of repetitions', model of " 
complementary education) determiners alternative flows of students 
into sixidme, enrollmeks. in the complementary cycle and repetitions 
in the CM2y/ Given aay schedule of admissions to sixidme, options 
..in .the n-g^t two , classes (flow parameters in secondary education 
and enrollment sh\e of the private sectbr) generate different ^ 
■'enrollments ^iA the first cycle of public secondary education. \ The 
.remaining options rdi^tribution of first cyfcle enrollments by. " ' 
^ducatic-al setting and choice of educational technology) assign a 
cost to specified 3-,-primary enrollments. ' J 

This chaprer reviews all classes of options^'I^denti^ 
the *estri.<:ted set of policy options (i.e.., vectors of one compatible 
option -from each class) costed in Chapter III. ^ ~ * - ^ 

Alternat ive^ r'l^Crlnto Post-i8rj.mJry Education" ° 

I-' . . ' . ' , ■ . ■ - ' 

The following options were identified under the first 
three class^^s " (decision domains) listed: 
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(a) 



(b) 



Rate of access to sixicmo (3 options) ' 

Options:'^ . il) • (2) ' (3) 

Rate of access: 30% . 4'4% 50% 
Control of repetition 6f preparations for sixieme 

entrance cxaminati6n<(2 options) . . ^ 

' . . ■ • V ^. • 

Options: (1) > 0 . " 



Loose Pplicy 
(80% and 50% repe- 
tition of ^ejepted 
candidates in first 
and; second year) 



(2) 

Tight policy/. ^ 
(50% and 50% repe-- , 
titipn of rejected 
candidates in first 
and second year) 



<J) ^iQdel of complementary education (2 options) 



Options (1) 
* > First Model 



(2) > 

• ■ ■ ■ I; 

Second, Mo^el 



. The admissioi;! rates and f low^rameters resul tinf 

• .f/^om all 12. ^icnib^^ (b) (c) are 

calculated ,in Appendix ^ Table U. Annual flows (new en^bliment in 6^ 
•CM2 repe- tion^ er|rcllnent |a,cprt.plementary cycle) are projected in . 
Appenai.v l ^'p M ■ 'u = ^ Jo 1990 for eacK coinbin'^tion of options.' In 
each carfe a progres^^.e tjrans^itibn from the 'presen|: to the" selected ' . 
set of flo>; par|iihetef s is pos^ujSxted. *'"' - ' . • "\ ' ■ 




parametetspf each cohort ^ering the CM2 from 1977 ,to 1980' shift - 
. li.ne.axly from Jheir 1976 1^1 to' thfe level calculate! uJler Se 
s^iected'seti of option^. Thfe ^ctual transition policy. wSuld de- * 
vxate fr?m this model, since :nL rules af f ecting'^admifeion artd repe- ' 

• horrb.;--^^ •''^ ^ school-yea? rather t^an f co?^ • 
hort ba^is ,The flows; restiltiAfrom a lin6ar shift o* annual- rules^' 

f^rL fi^^'^'-^^l "'i^^'^'^^^i however, diffef substantially 

* \f those calGulg,ted invtablevIM: , / I 
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. The projection of enrollments in the complementary 
cycle has the. following special chardcteristifes : . 

Enrollment in ;the complementary cycle under 
the second model in Table JJ^^^^ overestimated by > the humbeir of 
: repetitions/in p.iyate schools (sincp it i, ■ .ssume^ that the lat- 
-ter will continue to^^ performec?! Within the framework of private 
primary- schools rather than be transf er^^tsSSs^ the "complertelfery^- 
cycle) . Enrollments in the complementary .cycle \and]er' the seqond 
- model are first obtained on the basis of Table A3 parameters^ CM2 
repetitions in private s^chools are subsequently netted out to ob-- 
taio the desired pr,ojection, <^ 

' For r^e^sons ddscuisged in Part One , ^ Chapter iV, 

tnis projection is modified once again ' over the period 1977-85. 
: Except for student years imputed^ to preparation of the sixieme eh- ^ 
trance examination under the second-^odel a red^uction is .applied ' 
. to all enrolLmentfe initially projecterd, the :^educti(^n f aptor de- 
creasing from 80% in 1977 to 0 in 1985t.^ ^ ' " 

> * * , ' ' '* < ' . • • 

. , " C-. • Alternative EnrQllment.s in Public Secondary Education 

.,' (First Cycle ) ' ■ ^ ; . '■ . ■.. . - ■ • ? 

* ' • ■ • ■ ' J ' ' * « ' '" * " 'y 

^ • ; * Given ^annual admissions to si-xi'enie projected under, any 

\' ' ' • ■ ^ ' .'■ ■ « ^ .• - 

' qgrnbinati^n of the preceding options^ public enrollments in the 

first qycle of secondary education are determined ovc^f ihe 1977- 

1990 period by two clashes' of options: - ^ ' . 
• ^ " ' „ ■ ■ , ■ ■ , ' ^' . ' ' . ». 

(d) Flow parameters in, secondary eaucation X3 pptiohs ) * 



:^ .- #^The transition'* to new 'flow paramete;t:s in^ secondary educdtibn T 
is parallel to the transition^ t^cyS>ow flow par'ametors- the*access 
to- postrprimary ^ucation^ Thfe. f Ipw perimeters ^of pupils entering 
up to'1976-are those of diagr-^- - "-"^^ ^ 



^e flow parameters of each co- 



hort entering .from 1977 to 1980ishifSi linearly JFrom their 1976 
. level , to the level specified undtrr^tlTi}? ' select ed option 

ERJC > : 



V : Oi^tions: • (1) . (2) (3) T 

. :.■ - V Diagram 1 Diagram 2 • ^ ^Dicvgram 3* 

^ ► ^^rLi.q\\\:, of the analysiis carried out in Part One, " 
Chaprter IV, option (2) is pnl,y considbred in association with 
the 30% rate of dccesV, while optidns (1). and (3) are only • 
cons^Lder^fi in association- with the. 4.4% and 50% rates^of access. 

^ . - • '■ .. . ^ ■ ' ■ - . 

(e) Distrj-bution of projected first^-bVcle eit»bllme'nt " . 



■ • . ■ between put>lic and private s^st^ih (1 .gption) 
. This distri^^ is based on an independent projector! 

of enrollflte^t in the private system/ with pufelic enrollment 'calbxi-* 
plated as .a residual. The privat^'^enr^oilment projection is that 

generated by PROjrsboR, Version 09: " / . - ' • , . 

., ' ^ ' ' »• ■ ■ ^ .« * ' - " ' ' 

' . / ' 't'Th^ maximum, number of alter native enrol Indent pro- v 

j^ections in the firs-t. secondary cycles ger\er.ajted by option classes *' 

^ (a) :tCk (e]^|^s orily 10 since (i) clpsses.^'Ca) , and/td) together prp-^ * 

duce gniy a^li(!|compatible^ combinations^ (ii) *each^ of 'these "can *be^ 

'''' ' ■ ' * ■ ' . ^'^ ^ ■ . 

/associated Vijtth ei^er option^ in class (b) , and/ ( j.ii)^ optidns undejr 

:, • ■ \ . . . ■ /■ . 1^ • ^ ' \ • . ^' ■ 

.^lass (c) do not' ctf feet secondary' enrollitients. ' . ' ' " :. 

^ ^ • . Restrxcted ..Set of Alternative Bnirpllment ^Projections 

' In oraer to limit thfe compy t^ttional work "and .provide a.- ^ • 

^legibl^ dpcuraent, the qomb^Lfjcitiofi? ox .options (a), to (d) actuaWLy"* 

cdi^is-idered "in Chapter III ar^'*' restricted to ^ix; g(^neratitng six ,, 

lalt^rnatiye patteirns of enrollment. The/SHelected combinations, df ^^'^*-. 

'■ ' ; * * ' ' , i ■ ■* '* ' ' ' .' • • ^.''^ V ^ .* ^ •■ ^ '■ 

options are* described , in Table ;6a. . f \ - I/- • 4r * 



Table 6A: Options Governing Enrollment; Selected Combinations 



^Designation of the 
enrollment policy 


I ^ 


II 


ITT 

JL JL JL 


TV 

X V 


V 


Vx 


(a) Rate ot access to 6^ 


30% 


44% 


44% 


50% 
>j \j ^ 


^ u ^ 


3 u % 


(b) Control of repetitfionk 

uuwctxr'^ un^ sixieiue 

entrance examinatibri 


tight 
(50/ 
50) 


loose 
(80/ 
50) 


tight 
(50/ 
50) 


loose ^ 
(80/ 
50) 


loose 
(80/ 
50) 


tight 
(50/ 
50). 


(c) Model of complenentar^/ 
education ^ 


second 
model 


second 
model 


second 
model 


second 
model 


second 
model 


second 
model 


(d) Flow parameters in 
' secondary education 


Oiag. 
2 


Diag. 
1 


Diag . 
1 


Diag . 
1 


Diag . 
3 


Diag . 
3 



The justification for this particular selection is pxe-- , 
sen ted in Chapter III, Sections A and C, and projected public en- 
rollments under each combination of ^options are shown in 'Tables 7 
(first cycle of secondary education) and 19 (complementary cycle) • 
Detailed projections of first-cycle enrollments by grade, inclusive 
of private school enrcllfnents , are also reported in Appendix Table 



* E. Technological Alternatives in Secondary Education 

The * technological alternatives introduced in the next 
Chapter for the cor.putation of education costs are derived from the 
following two classes of options. 



- 80 - 



(f) D4stribution- of public first-cycle ervrollmGnt 



between educcitional settings 


(3 options) 


Options: ' 


» {1} 




in institutional education 




80% 60.% 


in Community educ^tibn* 


\ ^ 0 


20% 30% 


in extension education* > 


0 


0 10;% 


Specific Technology - Insti1kitit>nal 


sGCOnda^-^J^ 



educat j-Qn (3 options) 



• / 



Option^ ; ' (1) - (2) ' ' (3) 

Traditional Complemented** Media-qfentei^ed** 

Classes (f) and (g) generate 9 combinations of compatible . 

options. If the 10 combinations identified with respect to the 

determination of first-rcycle enrollments are t^ajter^ into accoi^nt^ 

their association with "-technological optioyis -generates a maximum^ 

nu^nber of alternative cost projections -equal to .9 x- 10 = 9^0. . 

• * ■., ■ ■ * 

When options relative to complementary education are also considered ^ 

the nurjDer of possible "scenarios" increases to 180. 



*Corrjnunity and extension education -are introduced in acco^rdance 
with the Schedule of enrollment percentages shown in the. next foot- 
note ^ after multiplying all terms in the table . by the percentage of 
enrollirients selected for those educational settings. ' 

**The new technologies are introduced' in accordance with^he 
schedule of enrollment perceijtages shown below: 



Transition Schedule 



J 



(Percentage of enrollment in grade/year educated. through new technology) 
Gra(3e/year 

. 6^ 
5^ 

3® 
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1979 1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


10%. ' 20%. 


' 40% 


70% 


100% 


*100% 


15 


30 


60 


100 


100 




20 


40 , 


80 


' 10.0 






25 


50 


■ 100 

» ' 






97 

















> 



I • • 



The c^st pi:ojection.s carried out in CBapter III, hov?^er, 
will refer tt> a sample of only l'2 of these scenarios. . These i-esult 
from, the association Of the 6 combinations of "enrolli^qnt" opticms. 
selected in :Sect ion D, T^blew6A, with different technologic^; 



mix^\ ¥he^ table beloVr shows, for* eaph o;f thSalterrratives selected 
undeiy^T which technological options are incbrporatted to cpmplete • 
[ the sfcen-arib. • ; ^ 



X 



Designation of 
enrollneat polidy 
(Table 6A) \ ^ 

; ■ ' ' ■ v' — ^ — ^— 


.1 


11 


' \M ■ 

III 

• 


■r 

IV 


Option in class (f) 




(1) 


(1) \ 




Option in class (g) 


(1) 




(i) 


(1) [ 


Designation of ^ . 
re-fiulting scenario 


[1] 


J [2] - 


t3] 


* 






Designation of^^ 
ehfb^llment policy 
(Table^SA) * 


" ' ■ • — ' ■ .\ 


VI 


Option in 'cla'^ss (f) 


Ct) (1) (1) (2) (2) (3>% 


(1) 


« 

Option class (g) 


. (1) (2^ (3) (1)\ (2) (m (2) 


(2) 


Designaii::n of 
resultir.r scenaxio 


.'[5]. ^[6] [8] [9] [lOU [il] 


\C12) 


[ .7 3. ■ 



. Taible ,63 (page '82) provides a JttecapitulatiOia of the" 
Mvhole sebuence of options for each of the 12 scenario^. \^ 

. . T+ie proposed selection '^o? cQst projectiQn^is' intended 
to prqvide ^an eYfeciive illustration oJE the impact of different 
^options m each class . ^. ' Based oh .the developed mode^^l. . and ^ata 
l>ank, additional projections .caji bp ^uppljied at moderate ccjfst in 
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response to specific request? of Ivorian/authorm:ios 

" \ ■ 98 , • 



miE 6B: SELECT^' ALTERNATIVES GOVESfeNG FM^^HfelMtS AND ofc 




■ * ... * 

^ Degignation of tolliiuil. txil icy ^ 


■ w ■ 








* 


[6f 


; vM/. '" ^ — ' — : — '~ 

■ [smite of access to sixiSnte 


" 30t; ' 






50% 


■ 50%' 




(b) Control of repctitioiu^ ttwd ' 
. the sixienu cntrant'c ex,.uiii[iation " 


■ ■ ■ 

tight.:. 
• (SO/i^O): 


loose 

' ;(80/550) 


tigr 
' .(50/50) 


loose ', 
. i (80/50) , 


• loose 
(80/50) 


.. loose 
(80/50) ■ 


: (d) Flew paranisters throiKjh 
secondary education 




diag.l 


> diag. 1 

t 


/ diag. 1 


■ diag. '3 ■ 


'diag. 3 


•^"(fl'-Disitriljutiorr.by educational 
- i^isetting (secondary) 


100% inst. 


100^' inst. 


jOO% inst. 




100% inst. 


100% inst. 


100% inst. 


. (g) Technology ^institutional ■ 
secondary education) 


traditional 

^ 


traditi^ 


traditional 


traditional 


traditional 


traditional 



Designation of enrollnient policy ^ 






m 

i i 

_ ^ 


[10] 


^ [11] 


-[12]' 


■(a] Rate of access to sixi^ , 


30% • 


- 50% 
1^— 


50%- 


.50% 


50»r 

i.i^i- II III'', 


50% ji,- 


— ■ — ^ 

'(b)\Control of repetitions toward 

J the six^^entr'ance examination' 


tight , : 
(50/50) . 


!;■ loose. , 
' (80/50) 


loose/ 

(80/50) 


/loose 
■ (80/5m 


'loose 
(80/50) , 


loose , 
(80/50) - 


(d) Fl'gw parameters thr(^i!gh 
• Secondaiy education 

-- 


diag., 3 ! 


. I 
diag. fi 


'diag. 3 


diag.. 3 




diag. 3 


'(f) Distribution by editeational . 
..setting (secondary)'" : 


1D0% instv. 


i00%iist. 


80% inst. 
2(J% com. 


80% inst. 
20% com. 


• 

60% inst. 
30* com.., 
10% Wen; 


60% inst. 
, 30% ,oom. / 
10% extei^ 


(g) Technology (institutional *- 
■■\ seco^fc education) ' 

o .. > . V 




media 
based • 


traditional- 

♦ 


w/ media 
support 

1 


traditional 

1 


w/ media 
si^jport ■ 



I' 1 
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III . PR^yfee^^I ON OF EXPEWPiTURES UNDER. ALTERNATIVE PQST-'pRIMa'ry 

EDI^CATI^ POLI CIES. ^ . ^ / 

1 : ■■ . ' ■ , . . ' . ■ ■ ■ - ' . ■ . . • , 

A- I Plan of Study, Definitions and Methodology ■ » ' 

i*" . 

r : Tl|e . twelve alternatives selected iji the preceding chap- 

* •".4.-!''. t, ^ •> . ^ , 

-ter vitrt^ regard to secondary education, and their associated - 
options respecting 4:he -complefmerttary ;cycle^ do not cover the eatire 
range o/f pTossible scenarios. They are nevertheless sufficiently 

' varied to provide good sampling of available options and probably 
include the ^extreme assumptions that can realistically be maae 
concerning i;he development of- secondary education in the Ivc^y Coast 

j^t seie^is essential to envisage these scenarios^ in the* , 
light^ pf 'th^ cost, of their ^ implementation to the Ivory CoagJb economy. * 
This aflalyisis of ^costs as a function Cf 'alternative development proc^^ 
files isfH^ prpJ^rVy speaking a sensitivity ^analysis - - a tecl^- 
riique that' pequijb^ the computation of complex cost functions, ^ 
bbscure tc^><araininistrators' arid decxs^ion-r 



-makers alike - - but the 





Irangejf Qf pptio^s victual ly considered comes close to providing . 

' such an c^jiialysis and permits a fair" estimate, of the economic imTDact 

?^-tected rate;'Of access or specifid technology. * 

■ » ■ ^ 
analysis prob^ds in two stages r The fir^t is cone 

first cycle of secondary education , from sixifeme throuah 

/ which /^rttnrially leads students into 'the second cycle. 

dA^tage deals with tiie complementary cycle: a pew 

■ ■ ^ ' ^. • ■ . ■ ^ 

stfuctulre disguised to serve students included from second- 

ling, an^ which , attempts to resolv-e thp thorny j^oblem • 
in; the Ivory Coast by early school leavers. Our conclusion 
bbth a recapitulation\pf tot^ costs according to the altfer- 
lected and j^an analysis of^esults f-rom the Gtandooint of thp 
impled by each scenario. | f) I 



Th^ computation d^als with ^nnijal rexpencli\t:urGs imputable 
to the activit/ies described for the period 197 
that financing^ ife through current resources^r At the risk oJ 



Creating certain contusions , but ih keeping with governmentad prac- 
tice, the term "costis"^ is used intercha^n^ably in tmost of this • t 
remaining chapter. Thug" annual cost, as understood in this report, 

includes all yearly gross investment expenditures, but excluders any 

' . • " ■ ■ ^ ^ ' ..... . 

^amortization or interest charge. ^ 

^ The various simplifications ma^e in the course of this compu- 
tation tei>d nearly always to generate underestimates of the cost 
(expenditures) , The main reasons for this bias are (i) the ^ 
omission of teachers "training cost^s;^.(ii) the assumption of . no . 
marginal ^cost for the use, of personnel and' equipment attached 

to the existing E^V Coijgl^x (i.^., the Coijiplex operates below full 

■ ... .t ■ . ' ■ 

capacity) ; and (iii) the af f ectai;i^R. of all expenses foA, installation 

•>f a ^secjond television channel^ (^ranskiission) to the non-educational 

uses cf the RTI (Ivoria'i\ Radio and Television) . Given the conclusions 



implijGi by the present ^projections (i . e . the expenditures under 
all alw£rnatives are erxormous in relation to th^country's resources^, 
the systematic underestimation of those ^expenses^ does riot present 
serious problems of interpretation. 

Lastly, it sh(5uld.be poiated out tfiat costs- in this report 



are expressed in 1975 CFA F, 
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sis 



' P' Costs of 4.1: ^ • 

" • '^^1-- enroll. " ^^^^^-^^^^^^^^i^lt^ J. 

^ different J'. ^"'^ Projected • 

combinations . ^ Jecte^ ij, ^ . , 

precedinj chanc,, ' ' ' ^<3 (d) 

• Prosectlo • ''^^"^^-■^ in Tab. 

> . .'^''^ following 

. ■ ^here-is practical, ' • '• - 

■™2 Class"- i 



-.^he "leanest" '"^^^-We. a4, . 



-.^"e ".eanest...;: '^^^ ^^^^^^^ ■ V' 

enrollments' that . ' "-Wts ' ' 

The ™ost "liberal.. i" 1990 Vh 

en/oli„e„ ^it^^^Aative (iV) ' ^^".""an 

"^s by more th=, ■ multin7,-_ 

: : ^ -"iP^yin, coe«i al-ter,,,/ """^ 

• '^^o.er ,0 . ""^ ^n-ee„>j7 .J?"^- entail a;- 

■ " the average 



Sioser to 4 . 57, 

passing it , 
^00,000 ±h - — --d be. noted then . ^ f * 

^ ^.n ---^e first cvc7e of ' " ' -^"^oli^ent of 

private > - " °^ Secondary edu^.V- ' ' ^ I 

-eprese-ts ®°"<^ation (both . 



•"•• privat- . °' secondary educat • ' ■ ' ' 

, represe-.ts =k ^""cation (both , 

^" a ccuntr.. v., • °f ^he total ■ ' 

■'^-ributio" ' ''^^^•^^ --ted a "i^erea. 

^eant C is less th' ^^''"^^ ' ' " 

, to uads-,^ than s%. . . „ 

expenses • ™"="-"ble burd " 

, ^"P"- - .the xvory coa t ' ^ '''' ^<^"«nonai 

'^ountrie^T^t^ „ " -<^' "-ore ' 

•-ntrles.^ ^"""^ ,struct;,re t °" 

V "-<-e, that ie ^ 

■ ^'-^^^eloping 



\ 



J 



2. Costs of the First Cyq)^Q 
^ First cycle costs are computed for the \2 scenarios' 
6btained by associating different technological options 
(opfe^ion categories (f ) and (g) with the sic enrollment pro- ^ 
jections identif;Led earlier. These 12 alternatives are des- 
cribed in Chapter^ II , Section E, and sununarized in Table 6B. 
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Projected Enyoltentsf; first Cycle of -Secondbrv va..,.^.. 



Year *' 


, PRIVATE SECTOR 
• jPrcjedor 9) 


PUBLIC SECTOR ' ' 

' • f ' . ' ■ 


ALT. I 


ALT. II 


ALT. Ill 


aiis.'iv 


ALT. V 


ALT. VI ' 


1975-76 

t 


■• 28167 

i 


I) 1 11(1 / 


()1887 ■ 


61887 


•61887 


fiI007 


61887 


1976-77 


31420'- 




'66216 


66216 

r 


662'16 


66216 


66216 


1977-78. 


35192 ■ 


/o009 


.8'2849 


• 82849 


82849 ' 


72770 


72770 


•1973-79 


39159 




97951 

r 


v.. 

989'60 


98960 


80264 


. .82244 


1579-80 


■ ' 42974 


Q 0 0 {\ C 


110974 


113916 


11391.6^. 


89050 


92852 


1980-81 


" 46591 \y 

* 


97006 


12277; 


128475 


129623 


100888 




1981-8"2, 


49976 


3b4o4 


134469 


142965 


149264 


115422 


T 


1982-83 - 


,52789' 


' 9/0/0 
iUOO,/D 


150590 


159497 


17,2569 . 


■ 134948 


144347 


^83-^4 
1984-85* 


' > 55216 


171703 


1800S0 


200912 


158362 


167129 


56756 


105951 


4 

1 A r*^ A A 

'195292 
V ■ 

A A A ^ n A 

■220172 


201[671 


■ ;30879 


182802*' 


'^ 189357 ' 


1985-'g:6 


N '57785 ■ ^ 




*^A n * * 

224460 


,257.940 . 


206211 


210542 


1986-87. 


^ 57843 


ill ilo 


243694 


, 2^7281 


, 284356 ' 


227450 


231360 

f 

251543 


1987-88 


. 57731 , ■ . 

4 






A ^ A ^ A !■ 

268697 


308895 


247667 


1988-89 


57275 


153224' 


287241 ; 


290689 


333643 


268419 




19'8Y-90 


57123 


168145 


310760 


315121 


360616^ 


291102 


\ 


1990-91 


. 56771 


183674 


339ia ' 


340612 


389618 


315081 • 


■319628 
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. The cpmput;atd,on cbpsists cdrftinually in estinlaiting individual 
unit CQ5ts, which are then multiplied by the relevant enrollments. 
The following 5 uni4: costs are required: 

. a) per student fco'st of traditional institutional ' education 
(present sy&tem) . • . 

b) \per student cost of instiutibnal education (with njedia 

support) / ■ / 

c) per student cost of institutional educa^tion (media-based) 
^) per student cost of community education - 

e) per student cost of extension' of "distance" education". 
Unit costs are estimated in succession for these 5 types of 
enrollments. . 

1 ... . • 

a) Cost of the traditional student 

To compute this cost we will use Projedor , data, after 
first simplifying them somewhat. 

i) 925^-,2i_the_teachin2_gersoTinel 
(■ ,The most delicate point "concerns the participation 
of French technical assistants / Whose cost is considerably higher 
than that of -their Ivorian countei'parts. We will use the partici-^ 
•pation\ratios*projected by -^Projedor 9, since th4y are,in ^ifegard 
"to enrollments , close-'to our average assumption . > / 



Tabic 8- RATt6s OF ^RENClPrECHNlCAL ASSISTANTS AMONG THE TEACHING 
■ STAFF OF THE FIRST SECONDARY CYCLE 



YFAR 


PATTO OF F.T.A. 


YEAR 


~ 1 

RATIO OF F.T.A. 






198A-S5 


18.6 Z 




38,6' X 


' 1985-86 


15.0 % 


' "f^r. 


37 1 %' 


1986-87 


13.2 % 


1979-80 


35. A % 


,1987-88 


11.3 % S 


1980-81 


33.3 % 


1988-89 


%.5 % 


• 1981-8;2 


29. 6 y 


1989-90 


' ■ 7.7 % 


1982-83 , 


2^.0% 


1990-91 


5.6 % 


1983-84 


22.3 % 





A decrease in FTA numbers will cause a progressive decrease 
in unit cost based on two assumptions: th^^ the teacher/student 
ratio renains the sane (one teacher per 30 students) and that 
teachers' real salaries remain constant, i.e., 2,500,000 CFA F on 
the average for an Ivcrian and 4,000,000 CFA F for an FTA. 
Thu3, the annual oer student . cost is as follows: 
AC ^ (2,500,000 X (% Ivoridns) + (4.000,000 x % FTA's)) 
^ ' ' . 30 
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Table 9: UNIT COST OF TEACHERS 



Year^ 


AC J (CFA n* 




AC^ (CPA F) 


1976-77 


103 300 


198A-85 


92 600 


^1977-78 


10 2 600 


1985-86 

^ 


90 .ffOO 


1978-79 


101 800 


1986-67 


89 900 


1979-80 


ibl 000 


1987-88. 


89 000 


. 1980-81 


100 800 


1988-89 


88 100 


1981-82 


98 100 


1989-90- , 


87 200 • ' 


> ^ -1982-83 


9'6 300 


1990-91 


^ ^— ^ . 

86 100 


. 1983-84 


94 500 





*A11. coists in this report are expressed in 1975 CFA F. 



The average 66st of building and furnishing a 
classrccm iri the first cycle "is slightly higher than 7,000,000 
CFA F. .Such a classrccm accommodates an average of 46' students, 
so thac the new facilities expenditure incurred by the addition 
Ofv-one student is 7/000,000/46, or 150, aOO CPA F. - 

Given the low percentacfe of total expenditures going to this 
item, and the fairly regular growth of enrollments ilip to 1990, an 
app^roximate annual figure for the expenditure on nev; facilities isf 
obtained based on a constant rate of increase (l<i) in enrollments . In 
that case, the annual expenditure is .proportional to the enrollment, 
the multiplying fa^ctor »beirig 150,000 x k.* Except under 



* The expenditure in the year equal to C x DE^.^.^^ where C 

. represeints the unit cost per. student and DE^.j.2^ the enrollment 
^ increase between^ t and t+l*^ For an enrollment E^, D^^t+l ^ ^ ^t* 
ERylC By substiituting factors ia the preceding equation, we obtain 



Alternative I, the annual average/increase in enrollments is , 
about 11%> yielding a multiplying factor or "unit cost" of 
le/sOO^CPA F. ' 

Replacement ' costs are also cpmputed on a un^Jt basis. Assum- 
ing half the existing buildings and furnituj-e in 197)5-76 are 
* replaced within the' next fifteen years, the unit cost\(except 
^ under AltiernatiVe I) is approximately 1,500 CFA F. 

Thus, the total unit cost for. facilities is 16^550 +Xc5Q0 =^ 
18,000 CFA F, except uncJer Alternative I. yfn^^this lattdir calse, 
the slower rate of increase in enrollments (8%) yields a ^Cower 
unit cost of new construction (12,000 CFA F) and a higher unit - 

/ . 

cost of replacement (2 , 500. CFA F) . A total unit cost of 18,000 
CFA F is nevertheless used in all computations, leading to an 
overestimate under Alternative I. 

iii) 9tl}§^.2P§^§ting_costs (scholarships , boarding, 
equipmentY " " 

According to Proj^dor 9, these costs average 
for the entire period 62,000 CFA F per student per year. We 
accept this projection. 

According to the preceding computations, the 
total unit cost for facilities and other operating costs is 
18,000 + 62,000' CFA F =-80,000 CFA P. This cost is reduced to 
75,000 CFA F to account for economies of scale on several levels 
expected/ as a result of thevsystcm's rapid grov/th. 

The aggregate of all unit costs previously reviev/ed is shown 
i« Table 10 on the -following 
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TablGj^: PER STUDENT COST OF TRADITIONAL EDUCATION 



YEAR 


i — 

TOTAL AC ' 

• — — — 


YEAR 


\ " 

TOTAL AC^ 


1976-77 


178 300 


1984-85 


" 167 600 


1977-7a 


177 600 


1985-86 


165 000 


1978-79 - 


, ^ 176 800 


1986-87 


■ 164 900 


197,9-80 


176 000 .. 


is 8 7- 8 8 


164 000 


» 1980-81 

K 


175 800 


19SS-89 


— 4 ■ < - 

163- 100 


' ^1^1^-82 : 


.173' 100 


1989-90 V 


■ S > <. 

162 200 ' 


1982-83' 


171 300 


1990-91 


161 100 


1983-84 

1 


169' 500 


i 





b) Per student 



education 
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St Qf media co mplemented (institutional) . 

Under this altiern^tive, the rationale for the use of 
the ne-.^r media. L t;o cornplelentl the teaching of newly trained and ' 
' relatively inexperienced lAoriL teacher^, e^spe.cially in such 
.area« as mathemktics and moder^ languages, and to enrich the ^ 
teaching- of otheV. subjects t^iroiigh short docuirientaries . /'■ 

The analysisV presented iA Part I suggests the utilization of 
audio.^ visual mater\ials under th^ teachers* direct responsibility/ 
such materials bei^ obtained ehher from the school's own audio-/ 
visual resource center, or from ^at of distriqts serving : 
several schools. An Wequate sup^y pf- projectors and. recorder: 
would be made availably to each sch^(^ol. The use of the, audio^ 
visual resource center Vnd the projectors/recorders would be pit 
under the control of a tWcher (small schools) or under a"spec/iQi 

ad;ninistrator (large schoVls) . • i ♦ < 

^ 1 i 1 



- - . . • . .. - ■ h ■■' ■ 

. • In thte absence of adequate data, the costs compUjted for this 

. '• sec-tioh are those of • television media support. "lUthiggh this * ' 

alternative considerably "^educ^'es th6* teacher abiliti^ ^freely to' . 
_use and control the audio-visual matarial,'it has the|^dvantage 
? of being based on an experience a Ij^ady . acquired, by tli^ Ivory' " 
Coast. Its^cpsts,' incidentally, are certain to'be lower than • . 

/ tho^e Of a decentralized 'use of audio\)isual> materials, given' the V- 

^' ' > . • *. ■■.■'" '" * ' ' ' ■-■ ' ■ •. - 

> existence a ppwerful infrastructure in the fi^ld (|E television. ' 

The support, provided lind.er is assumption would. contiWt of fewer 

• >■ ■ *• ■ V :■ .- " 

■and ^sTightly longer programs than^ in tHe>primary cycl^e (twenty^ 

■ • , ^ J . \ - .. 

minutes) . These programs would ;be accompanied by^ a "pirijited text 
designed to complement them and facilitate their utilization-. 

Two types of expenditure jnust be incurred to^ reach this objective: 

- For the receptionof TV programs , a television 

• .) ^ ■ .• / 

• receiver ^ust be installed, maintained, and connected with 

mainline power m ,each classroom. Given i) the gr'adual' 

introduction of this insitrumpnt in the system and* ii) the 

very low correspQeFiding expense (the investment cost for ^ - 

receivers is everr lower), we adopt the unit cost figures' 

CQ-puted for cce primar^^^school System by Eicher and drivel, ' 



evenyt^rouigh tney represent an "economic" cost rather than ^an 
annual ^expenditure. . , ■ ' ^ 



- For t^.e production and distribution of support 
materials v;e only include additional costs for paper, 
based on 700 CFA F per student (present unit cost for the ' 
primary school system) . Assuming th^t these support materials 
will be used by more than one student an the average, this^ijf /, 
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cost is slightly Dye'reSl^iinated: On the other hand., 
1 'it 'is apparent that a higher financial effort is necessary 

s" ' ■ ' ". ■ \ ':f ■■ ' ' i ■ ' ■ " ■ • " . 

. ; ■ fox the efficient distribution of support materials to^ ^he ' ; 
■* students. v.. ' ' - 

_^e .consider "that aLl other^ ^ i .e. , those ,of 'the p'r dduc'- 

' tipn an^tr^sirf^ssion of T^^ and the produc/tj.on'and. 

printing 9f support . materials, are already aoicoun^ad f or ^uhd(^r ' 
thfe PETV' s operating dosts^ ^his program, central to the. reform of 
"the Ivor i an, primary eduoStiorT, ino-lpdes a TO program < , 

• production ■ and transmi^^sibn iinit and a printed support material 

production sfiid printij;i^>Unit. W of theirVevalUa-" ^ 

tion, J. C. Eicher Nmd vF/T Orivel evaluated total past,^ present , 
and future costs^ of J these pro4ui^ti^n unit#* and ^showed that • ' 
they' largely operate below capacity (between 20 and 50%); this 
observation ftas also -been made by DOGE experts and by a recent 
UNESCO mission (Brufiswic, 1977). 

It is well knovm that in 'this type of ooeration/ efficiency 

■ ■ . ^ . ^ ^ ^ , .» ■- , ^ ■* ■ ■ _ ■ 

. requires a comyfiitment tp 'substantial fixed costs and may 'entail 



4* 



production below capacity. While the primary school system cost 

■ ■ V w \ ■ ' ^" " ■ ^ 

study r.ad to al!^ccat32 ^11 of tl^ese gosts to primary education, the 
; introduction of' ^ secopdary user recjaires that .fixed costs be newly 



imputed From -^he standpoint* of project expenditures / however , 



using part of 'these ins^riiihents for media production in the first 
cycle of secondly , school onlV- entail's marginal outlays related to 
^variable i:aputs. Consequently / the costs (expenditures) shown in 
Table 11 are limited to the two "items (reception ^paper) analyzed 
abqy e . ^ , ^ ' • 



*Eicher, Jean-Glauda and Orivel, Francois . "Cost Analysis of 
O „ Primary Educajbion the Ivory Coast. Abidjan: i»Evaluation . 
ERJC Service, 1977. ' ' ^ 



The introduction of new media does riot charfge the 

stracttire of otlier costs, p^ticularly those of teacher p. 

Thus, tlje media/ cost per student is added to^the unit cost 

traditional education. Actually, it;4oes not signif^-cantly 

affect- the latter figuife which, as we have already seen,^x5- 

■ ! ' ' " • ^ • • ■ ■ . > r - • ' ^ 

approxima^tely 170,005' C^A F. ] 



Tbble li :^EW >iEDiA PER\STUIiENX COSTS JROM^1977 TO 1990 



Uait : CFA F 1975 





TV RECEPTION 


- paper' 


^ . TOTAL ' 


" 1977-78 . 


2640 


i — : — ' — 

700. 


i3«io*: 


1978-79 


— ■ ) ■■ ^ 

■"\-^i7o ; . 


700 


— : 

^70 


1979-80 • . 


2680 . 3f 


— — — -« — t 


3380 


1980-81 


; 3320 , 


700 ' 1 


" 4020 


— ^ ^- ^ 

1981-82 


2650 


700 


*3350 


l$82-83 


^ ^ 1500 


700 


"7—- »r- 

2200 


- 1983-84 

*- 


1460 


700 - . 


' ' 216(5 


^ - — \ ' 

1584-85 • 


1410 ' 


700 


2110 


19S5-86 


1460 


700 


2169' 


19S"6-87 


1460 


. VQO 


2160 


1557-88 " 


1460 


700 


2160 


1938-89 


1310 


70j^ 


2010 


' 13&9-90 , 


1220 - 


700 


1920 


1990-91 


— ( 

% 1310 ^ 


700 


^ 2010 



Yhis co%t is rfeproduacd from the Eicher- 
Orivei report on the PETV. (Table 15, p. 35.) 
The decrease is explained "by lowered - 
electricity and maititpnance costs. ■ ' . 
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Table ;12 : TOTAL PEft STUDENT CO§T OF I^JSTITUTIONAL *:DUCATI0N 
V WITH* MEDIA SUPPORT 



• YEAR , 


PER S-^DEHT 'COST 


•YEAR ff 


PER STUDENT COST ( 


' — il-^v : 


180 ^itO' 
^»f-^- — . ^ 


^ ^* 

198 A- 85 1 


• 1969 710 . • 


19rB-79 


_ 180 670 


1985-86 


167 960 


1979-80 - 


179 380 

• > 


^1986787 


167 060 


V 19-S0-81 


Yy 179V820 


•1987-88 


166 160 . 

* 


1981-82 


^ 17'6 V.50 . 


1983-89 


M65 no 


1982-83 


173 500 


1989-90 


164 120 


. 1983-84. 


171 660 


1990-91 


. 163 no 



T 



c) Per student cost of 'media-bas°ed (insfeitutional) 
education . ~ \ 



^ Tine assumption of no change" in the teaching staff 
.^ructure crumbles with the massive introdViction of new media. 
^ The powerful educational assistai\ce these media can provide would 
^allow vairious reductions in personnef costs, either through 
subs ti^uti 9^1^ of primary schoal te.achers (sonev/hat as in. the ' 
Brazilizin state of :iarahao|/, or through reduction of the 
stuaerit/ceacher racio, or through the^cpmbination of a very small 
number^ of secondary school teachers with monitors trained at the 
primdry school level. The assumption made in these 

co(riputatiOns is 'that of one primary school teacher per 4 6 students, 
' ypaid at the» primary school teacher salary i; 

' On the other hand, the acjditional costs represented by the 
new Tmedia would be higher. , . 



ERLC 



i) . T^iifcher •ccfst.a 

.... 4» — — 



"""-^'^ Starting from the premise, of one Ivorial?i primary 
school teache-r for everj^ 46 students, the unit cost will slightly 



increase as a-result 6f the seniority acquired bv teachers. / • 

who will become slightly olde?, on th^\^erag:e, during the course 

/\ ■ ' ' . . " - ' ' 

of^the next fifteen years'. " . - . • ^ 

' ; . . ■ 7 - ... • • , ^ - 

yhe annual prpfile of average per student^osts - inJ tifeat^* 

pVoject*^ bj^ Projedor', 9 for public primary education-. 

TaUle 13 ; PER STUDENT * TEACHER COST OF MEDIA-BASED * 
, - • EDUCATION . ^ 

^ ■ . ■ 



- ; YEAR 


PER STUDENT COST 


YEAR • 


PER STUDENT COST 


1977-78 

/• 


30 370 


1984^85 


38 600 


1978-7^ ' 
i 


3^1 6-30 


'1985-86 


- 3^ 810 


1979-80 


32 800 


1986-87 


( '»1 05(J . 


1980-81 


33 950 


1987-88 


42 320 


1981-82 


35 240 


1988-89 


43 600 


1982-83 


36 210 


. 19B9-90 


— - ' 

44 910 


19S3-8<» j 37 390 . 


1990-91 


45 800 



ii) ij§^i5_9osts 

In^gpite of .existing available air time, the 
introduction of many TV programs would require the -installation 
of a second television channel . Since for the moment we are only 
considerjing progpam trarismisaions for the first cycle, consisting 
of -four grades/ daily programs could be spread out over six 



lie - 



— ■ SQhool hours arid reac;^ oa^^|6scla^.sr6^m*for-^a minimum of 8a mxriutes. 



^ • The distribut ion qf prograni .time^n^Gng period^^^ inay vary with, for 

^example,- two .26 -minute and two 15-minufee programs transmitted in 
" fou^ different periods. ' , - ' 

The installation of a second channel has Ipebn souqht indepertc- . 
; dently by. RTI, which -would thus enjoy more flexibility and have an 
' additional outlet for evening Ariewing. One ^tfovfid therefore, en- 
visage,, as in^ the case of the first, channel , a sharing of financial 
responsibility. The fee charged by RTI-for maintenancjs of the - 
^first channel is 16.2 ^million CFA F per. year, with no imputation 
for the cost of amoj^tizatidrt. It is difficult to estimate the 
cost of the *new installation, which in any casre should not be more 
than that of the' first channel. At any rate,^this cost is entilrely 
imputed to RTI ' s general activities, and an annual giaintenance fee 
of 200 million CFA^ is charged to the budget >of the secondary 
education system. , ' 1 

A3 m the preceding case, the prograrjL production capacity of 
the^ ET/ Complex would not need bolstering. This statement may 
cause surprise, bu- one must not; forget that the PETV was designed 
is to modify current normi^ of technical quality toward a reduced " 
'-significant number o^^^^^makes, assuming a massive use of the tele- 
vision iTiedium. Moreover, it has been observed by evaluation teams 
that production flexibility is generally very great.' In fact, all 
that is necessary to increase the number of programs produced. 



level of sophistication; no serious err.pirical study has shov/n that 
this w6uld have a qualitative impact on the education provided. 
As a result, this alternative does not increase variable 
^ production costs of TV programs. It would neve^^eless be 

ERIC 117 • . ' 
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desirable "to increa'se the quantity support materials and the 
reach of the distribution system. To that end, we'project a 
tripling of the resJpurces budgeted for primary education, raising 
the amount to 2,000 CFA F per student per year. 

iii) 9tl}?^-.295t§_?D^«tQtal_per_student_GOgts . 
* ^ Other costs (scholarships, boarding, various 

materials, classroom construction) *do not vary with respect- to 
the preceding alternatives, their total being 75,000 CPA F per 
student Setting aside the fixed annual expense of 200 million 
ClPA F for netv/ork maintenance, the total unit cost under this option 
will' increase as follows: - ' 

Table lA : TOTAL PER STUDENT COST OF MEDIA-BASEDn[INSTITUTIONAL) 
EDUC|TI0N . ^ . • 



. YEAR 


TOTAL PER STUDENT COST 


YEAR 


TOTAL PER STUDENT COST 




107 370 


198/1-85 


115 600 


197S-79, 


108 370 , , 


19*5-86 


116 810 


1979-80 


109 800 i 


. 1986-a7 


. lis 050 


19^81\. 


. ' 110 950 • 


1987-88 


119 320 


193i]-S2 


— kr- — 

ir2 y»o «■ 


1988-89 


120 600 ^' 


19S:-B3 


113 210 


1989-50 


► 121 910 


1983-D(. 


^^11 A 390 ^ 


1990-91 


. 122 800 , 



Note ; Total cost is the sum of teachers cost .(Table 12) , classroom 
facilities and miscellaneous (75,000) and paper (2 ,000) . ' % 
have not included the'y ixed ^additional cl)st^f 200 million "To j 
network maintenance. \ ^ , 
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. / The community education system is based on the Mexican/ 

model, intended to provi'de education to rural, areas where it would 
have been impossibly to build secondary schools. The system 
relief on distance media (television , printed support materials) 
but instead of building traditional schools , available ''make 
shift" means are u^ed as much as possible (existing buildings) 
and villagers are expected to participate actively. 

In the case of the Ivory ^oast aji partial adoption of thi,s 
systetn in some rural areas would invi)ive lower-cost resources than y 
the preceding moQel, i.e., a primary school teacher supported by 
substantial audio-visual means ^ and a makeshift school run by' the 
villagers that would sa>>e the cost r)f building a traditional school. 
Associated costs (scholarships, boardi,ng, lAerials/ and various 
operating costs) would also be considerably lower as a result of 

village solidarity and could be reduced by 75%, that is, to 

•' - < 

15,000 CFA F. 

* ' * ' 

;'In tiie absence of a massive introduction of new media in insti- 

tiitional education, conounity education on the suggested model 

■ ■ ■ ~ ■ * • • .- ■ 

would inf^pendently reauire the establishment of a second television 

^ . •" • . \ 

-ehannel. \^gaiil, the installation expense is affected in its entirety to 

RTI's general use. Since in the alternatives considered community 

educabion is never associated with^ media^based institutional education, 

the annual netv;ofk maintenance?- fee is charged entirely to the 

'biidqet of community education.^ 
ft * • 

. Apart from the fixed annual' network maintenance fee (200^ 

million CFA F) , the unit cost of ^such alternative would include^ 



that of the^ television medium shown in Ta^le 11, 2,000 CFA F for 
paper, and the teaching costs in Table 12, yielding the following 
total*: ■ 

Tabic 15 : COMMUNITY EDUCATION PER STUDENT COST - 



• -v YEAR 


PER STUDENT COST 


YEAR - ' 


PER 'STtfoENT COST 


1977-78 


50 010 


1984-85 • 


57 PIO 


1978-79 


•51 800 - 


1985-86 , 


58 270 


1979-80 


52 480 


1986-87 


59 510 


1980-81 


54 270 


1987-88 


60 7 80 


1981-82 


54 890 


1988-89 


6lV^10 


1982-83 


54 710 / 


1989-90 


63 130 


1983-84 


55 850 


1990-91 


64 110 

■ '■ ^ — - 



It- will be noted that this -alternative which replaces' 
secondary school, teachers (French and Ivorian) w^th Ivorian ' 
primary school-teachers eupported by media , and which rei^i^s 
on the concept 6f village solidarity, will , reduce per g-tudeht 
costs to a third cf what they are in the traditional secondary 
school system. 

e) Per 5tu5er>t cost of distance education . . ; 
The problem of ' distance education in% 'country^ such 
as the Ivory Coast is mainly that of the post office, which is 
not as i^egular/ reliable and extensive • ^S' in the mijyore developed 
cpuntries. ' V ^ ' ' ^ 

That is why, in all their alternatives undqr reviov,, distance 
e^^ucatibn is efnvisaqed only as a marginal component dc3>gned '\ 



. - 102 - . ; . 

for the relatively few individuals who cannot attend regular 
classes. . . ^ ' , 

Television program scheduling makes it prajc'tically impossible 

to use. this medium on a large scale outside schoqa hours. Qne 

could however envisage three daily programs (in the morning before ^ 

school, at noon during lunchtime, and in the evening^ just afte.r 

school and. before the evening Gnt-e^tairiment and. news, programs.)' ' 

■• ■ O " , . ■ .' ■ ,. . 

Likewise, Saturday morning couid be' devoted to .a few programs. 

' \ - . ' ^ ■ ■ ^ 

Radio could also provide a more substantial time slot' 

between 6 p.m. and. 8:30 p.m. Indeed it would be desirable to rely 

more ori radio than;, on television, since the requirement of a 

television set at home in the latter case automatically excludes 

a g'^reat number of potential "users. The ,ETV Complex could be the 

production unit for these radiop^television pfrogjrams , as. well as 

for printed support materials. - / 

•However, a central unit should be creatTed consisting^of 

teachers and >curriculiim specialists to organize and operate >; 

correspondence courses, including the d'ispaj:ch and correction of 

■•,*>.• - ■ . ^ 

homework. * ^ 

.. In chis case ;;6 assume a ratio* of one teacher per 92 students/^, 

that IS ^vice the usual ratio. A team of five upper-level. curr'i'c- 
•ulum specialists, paid at the same rate as 'French' technical ^ssls- 
t^nts, would represent the fixed cost of this system, or 20 million 
CFA" F per year. o • 

Additional expei^ltures on audio-visual personnel and equipment 
will again be neglected, assuming unusual capacities at the, ETV 
Complex. -The volume of materials issued by the Complex'will fall 
between the Voluities projected under options (b) and (c) , 



giving an approximate cost of 1,000 F per student. 

Materials issued from'the central education uiiit will be 
sent wfeekly, implying some 35 mailings per year both ways. If one 
such exchange costs 400 CFA F (includihg postage) , the '"cost of thi 
activity comes tb 14,000 CFA F per student per year. Adding the 
cost of- the primary .school teachers team, or half the Figure shown 
Table 12, the per student cost of the entire system will be as 
follows: 



Table_16: TOTAL PER STUDENT COSTS OF DISTANCE EDUCATION 



YEAR 


TOTAL PER STUDENT COST 


YEAR 


TOTAL PER STUDENT COST 


1977-78 


30 190 : 


198A-85 


3/i 300- 


1978-79 


30 820 


V — : 

1985-86 ^ 


3/i 900 


1979-80 


31 AOO 


1986-87 


' 35 -530 


1980-81 


31 980 


1987-65 . 


36 160 


1951-82 


32 620 


1988-89 


36 800 


1932-83 


33 100 


1989-90 


37 460 


' 1983-84 


3'3, 700 


1990-91 


37 900 



• '3. Conclusio.-'. on the cost of reviewed alternatives. 

Table 17 suiuraarizes for the next foulrtGen years- the cost 
of the V^ious alternatives reviewed with respect to €he ^rst 
cycle of secondary education. Based on their total Qost in the 
final year of , the projection (1990) , these alternatives can be 
claspfied into two groups: those with significant and tfiose 
with' minor budgetary impact. 



mn' mm mmi' mm- mm ''9^ mm' mm 



TableJ2: .SU-T-IARY OF TOTAL COST UNDER THE TWELVe' ALTERNATIVES 
.REVIEI-JEDj <PIRST CYCLE OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 



YEAR 


(1) 


[2]. 


[3J 


[41 


[5] 


[6] 


(71 


[31 


f91 




i 

rm 




1977-73 

V 


13854 


14714 


1A714 


14714 


12924 


13167 


13167 


8013 

VV JU^ 


11267 








1978-79 


15377 


1?318 


17496 


17496 


■ 

14191 


14502 


14959 


8998 






r 




' 1979-80 


16367 


19531 


20049 


20049 


15673 


15974 


16656 


9978 


JL Jv7 J 








1980-81 


17054 


21584 


22586 


22788 


17736 


' 18142 


19329 


11394 


15484 








1981-82 


16701 


25796 


27322 


25838 


19980 


20367. 


22135 


13155 


17451 


17760 


14466 




1982-83 


16623 


25796 


27322 


29561 


23117 


2MI4 


25044 


15477 


20170 


20408 


16732 


16909 


19^3-84 


16963 


29i&4 


30518 • 


34055 


26842 


27184 


28689 


18315 . 


23443 


23717 


19492 


19698 


1984-85 


17.759 


32731 


33800 


38695 


3p638 


31024. 

■ 1 .11, 


32136 


21332 


26794 


271(j3 


22036 


22567 


1985-86 


19198 


.36505 


37215 


42766 


3419,0 


34635 ' 


35363 


24288 


29955 


303U 


25039- 


25306 


,1986-87 


20988 


4018^ 


40f77 


46890 


37507 


37998 


■ 38998 


27050 


32912 


33305 


27573 


27973 


1987-88 


22957 


43538 


44066 


50659 


40617 


41152 


41796 


29752 


-.35705' 


36133 


29982, 


30303 


1988-89 


24991 ' 


46859 


47411 


54417 


43»9 


44319, 


44971 


32571 


j8546 


38979 


32440 


32764 


1989-90 ' 


26462 


50405 


51113 


58492 


47217. 


•47776 


48535 


35688 


41-648 


42096 


35134 


35468 

« 


1990-91 


29590 


54635 

4 


54873 


62767 


50760 


51393 


52135 


38892 


^' ■[ 
44848 


45354 


37910 


38290 



The rise in expenditures between the ieast (1) and most C4) 
•costly alternative exceeds 100% (29.6 billion vejpsus 62.^). 

The differervce in this particular case is explained by the 
size of enrollments, which doubles between (1) and (4). These 
enrollments depend on three variables: 

- rate of access ^ 
control (Of repetitions 

- efficiency of student flow through the cycle y 

We have already seen that the control of repetitions has 
little impact on ''enrollments in the first secondary cycle ( as 
opposed to enrollments in the CM2 class) . The ra.te of access 
into sixieme is clearly the major determinant. However , the 
impact of the selected student flow is *f ar 'f rom negligible , since 
with the same rate of /access, sjiifting from flow diagram 1 to 3 
cuts enrpllment growth by^ good third.; 

Technological options (educational setting and specific 
technology) represent the second .important cause of cost variations 
The traditional education system is the most costly, e'specially 
when marginally supported by media. On the other hand, a media- 



based technology reduces costs considerably ^about 30%) . 

The explanation is the following: a rip-gh level of media; 

assistance makes it possible to replace presen^ secondary school 

teachers with Ivorian primary school teachers. This substitution 

generates two savii^igs: , 

- One-subject secondary school teaphers are replaced 
byy^^'polyvalent" teachers, tl'^us cutting, the teacher- 
student ratio from 1:30 to l:46v^ 



- Present secondary school teachers cost 4 million a year 
^ if they are French (which is still generally the. case) and ' 
2.5 million if they are Ivorian. These costs, incidentaULly , 
are exhorbitant for a country in the early stages of development, 
since they are rather higher than those incurred by developed, 
"countries. The replacement of secondary school personnel 

bv Ivorian primary school teachers, who aire them- ^ . 

(/ * 

selves relatively well paid, cuts the average salary by half.- 

• . V . . • . ^ 

An objection to this substitution is that secondary 

scjjpol teachers ate employed at this time and cannot be dismissed 

pn massje ^ Such an objection is eaiilly disposed of. •Numerous j 

countries and especiallyyFran6e have a two-tiexed teaching staff in 

the first cycle of secondary education: a minority that holdis 

secondary school teaching' credentials and a majority of primary , 

school teachers. The two bodies coexist quite successfully 

and there, is ^no reason why the Ivory Coast should give up this 

alt^rn3.tive . 



Such are therafcre the two key variables that explain the 



variability of tozal costs under different alternatives: enroll- 
ments ar-3 status of reaching staff . 

C. Costs of the Complementary Cycle ^ ^ 

1^ Enrollir^ents in the complementary cycle, under 
'/ selected alternatives 

Enrollment projections for the complementary cycle 
are given in Table A4, and summarized in Table 18 under the 
various alternatives defined in Chapter It^ Section D, and 
desctibed in Table A6. ^ 



Table 18; SUMMART^ OP^ ENROLLMENt PI^OJECTIONS IN THE COMPLEMENTARY 
CYCLE *-- SECOND MODEL 



Year 



Alteriiatlve I. 
Hnte of acceys to 6e: 30% 
Control of repetitions*: tight- 



Transit 


Termin. 


'Total , 


3S 400 


.2 200 


■ • 40 6(T0 


52 'opO 


11 50Q' 


,63 500 


43 300 


^ 21 500 


79 800 


: 45- (500 


47 700 


93 '300 


•39 600 


71 200 


110 800 


41 600 


99 800 


141 400 


47 000 


129 200 


176 200 


51 '000, 


162 400 


213 40{f 


54 8d0 


194 '40.0 - 


249 200. 


^9 100 


206 500 


263 600 


64 300 


220,100 


254 400 


63 600 


235 100- 


303 700 


75 000 


231 800 


326 800 


79 COO 


268,500 


347 500 



Alternative II 
-Rate of ai-.ct'ss to 6e: 44% 
Control oE repetitions*; loose 



Transit • 

3^ 400 
55 300 
59 800 
66 700 , 
73 100 , 
85 600 .'. 
97 900 
107 500 
115 900 
124 600 . 
135 400 
145 400 
137 900 

167 m 



Tcriiin. 

2 200 
10 200 
25 9 00 
' 34 900 
.45 700 
' 59 600 
76 100 
96 600 
116 OOO''- 
123 800^ 



Total 

40 600 
65 500 
", ' 85 700 
10"1 600 , 
118 800 
145 20^0 
174- 000 
204 300 
232 500 
248 600 



131 700 267 IdO 

140 400 2S5 SOO 

150 800 308 700, 

l(l 000 328 800 



preparation for sixieme entrance examination 
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Table 18 - Continued 



Altenm'tive III 
Rfltb of access to^6e': A^X 
Control oft repetitions*; tight 



' Alternatives IV & V- 
Rate of access" to 6er 502 
Cpntrol of repetitions*: loose 



Alternative\l 
Rate of access to 6e: '50% 
Control of repetitions*: tight 



Itions of preparation for sixiSme entrance examination 

^8 • ' . 





Transits 


Termtn. 


. Totfd ■■ 


Transit 


Termin. 


Total ■. 


Transit 


Terr.in. 




38 AOO 


.2 200 


40 600 


38 400 


2 200 


40 600 


38 400 


2 200 


'9 


51 «00 


11 200 " 


' 62 600 


54 700 


10 200 


64 900 


50 700 


11 20'^ 


10 


48 900 


29 4.00 


78 300 


, 58 400 


25 500 


83'9C0 


4>500 


1 \ 
29 000 


il 


47 400 


43 200 


90 600 


64 400 


33 600 


• 96 000 


- 45 000 


42 .305 


2 


13 500 


60 300 


103 800 


68, 900 


43 000 


111 900 


. 39 800 


56 900 


3 


V/^48 100 


SO "200 


128 300 


. 80(600 


55 100 


135 700 


' 43 900 


•73 900' 




55 000 


101 800 


1S6 800 , 


93 300 


'69 400 


162. 700 


50 300 
55 100 


92 000 


5 


60 200 


127 800 


188 000 ■ 


101 200 . 


88 400 


189 600 ' 


115 400 


6 


65 COO 


152 700 


217*700 


109 "OOO" 


106 300" 


215 300 


59 400 


■t38 100 


7 


69 900 


162 300 


232 2 00 


117 300 


112 900 


^.30 200.. 


64 000 


146 600 


8 


75 900 


173 100 


249^000 


127 300 


.120 200 


247 500 


.69,500 


156 400 


9 


81 m- 


184 800 


•266" 260 


. 136 800 


128 400 


265-200 


^4 400' 


166^00 


0 


88 400 


198 400 


286 800 


• 148 700 


137 400 


^6 100 


81 000 


179 000 


L 


94 100 

• • 


210' 900 


305 000 


157 900 


146. 700 


304' 600 


86 100 


190 700 



c: 



1: 



Total 



H 

o 
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This only pedagogical alternative selected with respect to 
complementary education is that, of the second model , Thi:^.jmodel was 
introduced in Part I, Chapter IV, and its technology w^s described in 
Part II, Chapter I. It allows students to design the curriculum * 
best suited to their needs, and incorporates students repeating 
their preparation for the sixi^me .entrance examination . This model 
has many educational advantages over the other alterriatiye/and is 
also less costly since it can be implemented on an efficient 
scale irt a greater niimber of villages. ' ' ^X^^v^ 

Enrollments are divided into two groups: a) students whose 
objective is to enter sixieme, described h^re as "transit*' sttidents 
and b) students preparing to enter tl^e labor market, 
described as "terminal." students. This distinction 
import'H^ sih^ on the' one hand, the enrollment of "terminal" 
students is the only one attributable . to the' existence of. the 
complementary cycle (in its abs^ence students who failed the 
sixieme entrance examination would remain in CM2) ; and, on the 
other hand, teaching costs vary considerably betv/een the two groups. 

Total enrollment* is rather insensitive to policy changes 
represented by the different scenarios, since reductions in the 
number of "transit" students are offset by increases in the 
number of ^ "terminal" students. Total enrollment varies from 
40,600 in 1977-78 (mainly consisting of transit students) to ^ 
figure somewhere between 300,000 and 350,000 in 1990-91. On the * 
other hand, the relative growth in the two types of students is 
strongly influenced l|y tl^ policy adopted: terminal student 
enrollment for 1990-91 only reag'lies 150,000 undet Alternatives 

\ 130 



IV and V (high rate of . access to sixieme and loose control of 
repetitions) but rises tid 270,000 under Alternative I (low rate 
of access and tight control of repetitions); the growth of tran- 
sit student enrollments varies inversely with the same amplitude. 

'it should also be noted that^the eventual enrollment of ter- 
minal student in the complementary cycle is of the same order as 
enrollir^ent in the first cycle (minimum: 183 , 674 ; maximum: 389,618]!, 
but varies inversely as a' function of the alternatives considered. 

It nay appear ^g^i^iif icial to specify student enrollments for 
the year 1977-78 given the date this report .was prepared (Septem- 
ber 1977). It should/ however, be noted that initial enrollments 
consi^ primarily of transit student^s who, instead of being counted 
as CM2 students, may be . immediately classified as belonging to 
the complementary cyc3.e.. tn the absence of the 2,200 terminal 
^udents projected for 1977-78, their' cost may be ascribed to 
the development of the complementary cycle during that year. At 
any r^te, initial investment expenditures related to the education 
of terrr.inal students are computed on the basis of a 1978-79 starting 
date, vith the enrollment projected for this second ye.ar. 

2. Cost components of the complementary cycle 

Annual expenses for the complementary cycle; are projected 
to the year 1990-91 in three stages: 1) computati<fh of costs pro- 
portional to enrollment (mainly operating expenses) , 2) computation 
of costs related th^ growth of enrollments ( investment ekpendi- 
tures) and 3) computation of total and net ^cOs^ts . The' net annual ^ 
cost of the ^complementary cycle is obtained by ^sul^tracting the 
alternative cost of transit students, wfire repetition's transferted 
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back to the GM2 class. 

I Costs pro portional to' enrollmorit 

These costs are regrouped under five categories: 
^' T§2£i}®£_$osts.^_regular staff 

the projected level the regular teaching 
staff will consist of ^primary school tfeachers/ soH^e of whom will 
hav^ acquired specialized, training^ vocational education. Per . 
student cost is the same as in Table 13 above. r , ' 

---^-2f-§£h22i_?aterials_and_sup^l 

/ , "^^^^ ^°st is projected at 5,000 QFA F per ' 

student per year. 

V iii) 92s!t_of_television_support 

* ■ . 

The cost of television support is expre&sed 
as a multiple of total enrollment, based on the rationale developed \ 
in cofc/uting the costs' of secondary education \^ith some media . 

support. Unit costs are those shown in Table 11 above. 

■ - iv) Cc3t_of_sugglie^^_ogeration_an^^ 

-=^=2!?§Dt_in_vocational_^edu^ 

This cost is projected separately for students 
preparing -he sixie-e entrance ex^in)ktion and for terminal students. 
For the latter ^it^s set at 5^000 F per student per year.* 

Assuminq that the participation of t^ransit students in. vocational 
educaH:ion cotirses will be one fourth that of terminal students, 
the c?ost figure adopted for the former is only l,;^5u CPA F. 
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tJ. °^ "erlcuUural troinlnB, part of the costs will 

O Jralnl^g!"^ -1"= P^°^-ta gccrntod !„' the course of "o:i"o„al 
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_ tl2ining_specialistsjin_vp 
education ^ 



* These training specialists are assigned tb the 

mobile units described in Chapter. II, or to fi^xed facilities in the 
case of large institutiohs... The computations below suggest the use 
of one -specialist per 150 terminal students. , Based on an annual : 
salary of 600,000 CFA F, the cost per term^al student is therefore 
600,000/150 = 4,000 ^CBA ' 

Costs proportional to enrollment are summarized in Table 19 
for the two categories of students. > ' 



Table 19: PER STUDENT COSTS IN THE . COMPLEMENTARY .CYCLE 
(COSTS PROPORTIONAL TO ENROLLMENT) 



ERLC 





Per sttident cost 




Per Stul 


Jeht cost^ 


Year 


Transit 


Terminal 


Year 


Transit . 


\ Tcrmnal 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 
1530-81-, 
19S1-82 
1932-83 
19 33-8A 


39'S&0 
«1 750 
42 430 . 
A3 55G 

•44 600 
45 SOD- 


47 710 

49 500 

50 180 

51 330 

52 590 

52 410 

53 550 


1984-^85 
.1985-86 
1986-87 
' 1987-88 
1988-89 
1939-90 
15^0-91 


46 9'60 

48 220 ' 

49 460 
. 50 730 

51 860 

53 080 

54 060 


54 710 
• 55 970 ■ 

57 210 

58 480 

59 610 , 

60 830 

61 810 






y 









b) Costs r.el^t^ed to enrollment growth 

These costs are those of classroom and workshop 
construction, and, ••of vocational trainina equinmpht.* 



It is assumed that the agricultural land needed for vocational 
training will be made ayailable free to the schools hv t>^e 

communities involved. 133 



i) ?2D§^£H5tion_and_furi2ishin2_o£_cl 

We assume one cla&sroom per 45 students of * 
^.^Tiy category and one workshop per 45 terminal students. This 

latter f^^re is based on an average use of ' the workshop ejqual to 36 
. hours per week/, and an occHpancy of 8 "hours per w6ek per. student 
in groups of ten. ^ ' > / 

After 19JB;5, the ratio of transit ^students to terminal stu- 
dents varies between 1:3 and 1;1 .according ^ the alternative 
selected. The occupancy of workshops by transit .students, being 
one^ fourth that of terminal students, can therefore bd accomodate 
ed within the normal stretch of the projecLd capacity. The proper- , 
tion of transit students will be higher at the start,, decreasing- 
progressively to its stationary level between 1978 and 1985. On the 
.other hand, one-must realize 'that at first the participation -of / 
transit students in vocational courses will at^first insignificant, 
reaching its anticipated rate progressively during the course 
of the same period-. „ . 

The average cost of buildiAg and furnishing a primary School 
classrocni is estimated at 3.4 million CFA F. The same cost will ' 



be adopted for a workshop (with work-benches). -The annual cost of 
new construction is therefore obtained through multiplication of the 

increase dn transit Enrollment by 3.4 millio n 75,000 ,GFAF and 
> • 45 = ^ ■ . • • 

of the increase in terminal enrollment by 150,000 CPA F. Replacement 

costs which, for the period considered, apply only to CM 2 classes free( 
by transit students and transferred to the, complementary cycle , are 
not taken into account, . 
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This c6st is cpmputed 'Strictly \>y reference ta tne 
growth of terminal student enrollments ^ince the particigation of '^'^ 
tfransit students v/ill not be substantial. • * 

The need for simple manual tools is estimated at 4,000 CFA F 

. > . ' * ' w ' - ■ \ 

per student, and: that of^mecharx^cal equipment, ii) fixed or mobile 

units, at 30,000 CFA F. This letter figure is based on an effec- 
tive utilization of each- unit equal to 1 , 400^ nours pesr year ., 
Assuming that each terminal stud'ent will have access to 3^ such 
unf ts ^er year, working -30 hours at each unit in grpups o^ 10,' 
the number of necessary units is 3 x 30/10 per 150 atud^t'^^ ' 

The averagfe cost of a single unit is estimated ,4 . 5 'millioh 
CFA F*; the investment per student is-thus 4 . 5 million/ISO = ' , 
30,000' CFA F. ■ ' . ' 7 

J Replacement tfosts for both types of equipment are jDased' on an 

average utilizatipn of fivej^eajrs, a^ fourth of the purchase price . 
being recovered upon resale. ^ - 

^ c) Total and net costs ' ^ ^ , ' , ^ ^ 

- Total costs are .computed in Table 20 for each of 

the six enrollment profiles ^described in Table 18.^ Tabl^ 20 al'Bo 
yi-61ds z.he alternative cost of transit students und^r the assump- 
tion of their being held in the CM2 class. The diffetenge betv/een the 

total cost and this alternative cost is the net cost of the com^le- 
ment^iry cycle, since transit students would be found in the CM2 in 

^ifesf-^abgence . Table A6 gives a more detailed anaJLysj.s ' of total costs. 
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f The cost will be less for fixed units and cojisiderably higher , 
for mobile ones, . since the latter include vehi,'Cle ^and generator, 

■ ... ~" ' ■ 133 ,.' ' ■ " * ' r..- • 



I Table_20: SliMMARY OF TOTAL AND NET COSTS OF THE COMPLEMENTARY CYCLE UNDER 
' , : -^TX ALTERNATIVES * 



Secoijdjojel 



"1977-78 

N 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 

1930- 81 . 

1931- 82. 

1932- 83 

1983- 8*4 

1984- 85 

1985- 8f 

1986- 87 
1937-53 
l?83-8'9 
'1989-99 
1|90-91. 



Alternative I 
Rate of access to.6e: 
Control of repetitions*: tight 



Unit ; wlUion of CFA Francs . 

; Alternative II ' ' 

Rate of acceSvS to '66: kk'i 
Control Of repetitions*: loose 





CM2 






CM2 




Totnl 


altern. 


Net V- 


Total 


ciltern. 


Net . ' 




, COHt 


Cost 






Lost 


4 ,774 


2 554 


2 220 ' 


< 

4 783. 


2 802 


^1531,^-; 


6 420 


2171 


,.*4 249 


6'040 


2 646 . 


■J 394' •■" 


0 611 


, 2 049 


,4 562 


•6 011 


3 055 


4 

2,956 


0 759 


1 937 


6 772 


7 165 


3 3S7, ■ 


3 778 


Vj /oZ 


1 776 ■ 


9 006, 


9 176 


■ 4 215' 


4 961 


12 792 


1853 


• 10,934 


10'966 ' 


4 746 


■ 6.420 


15 691 


2 153 


13 538 . 


13 438 


5 204 ■ 


8 m- 


"17 791/ 


2 605 


'13136 ; ■ 


14 347 


5 678 


9169 


16 671 , 


2 965 


13 706 


14 383 


6 257 


8 126 \ 


18 358 . " 


3 313 


15 045 ^ 


15.860 


6 963 


8 892 


2,0 258 


3 584 ' , 


15 .674 


17 603 


7 619 


9 9S4 


22 482 


4 038 


18 444 ; 


19 683 


8 477 


11211 


23 900 


4.281 


19 619 ■■ , ■ 


21 435 , 


9 650 


11 785' '., 


25 147 


4 571 

0 


20 576- 1 


22.101 ■ 


9 814 


12 287 



.Repetltftns of preparation for sixi^me entrance examination 
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Table 20 - Continued 



.Year 

1977- 78 

1978- 7} 
19t3-80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 ' 

1983- 84 
198^-85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89. 

1989- 90 : 
1990^1 



Alternative III 
. Rate of ;ico<i;;ij In f)(«: 

Control of topotitloiia*: tight 



Total 

Cost 

4 674 
■6 049 
; 6 0S9 

7 429 

8 784 
> 10 881, 

• 13 608 . 
' 15. 113- 
' 14 251 
; 15 687' 
17 374 

19 391,, 

20 476 
• 21 532 



CH2 
altern; 

COBt 



2 5C 
2 146 
' ,2 075 
2 0'66' 
1 951 
2 418 

2 909 
3 187 

3 502'. 

3 907 

4 262 

4 746' 
5 ,120. 

5 515 



Alternatives IV & V ' 
Rate of access to 6e: 

Control of repetitions*: loose 



Altern'ative VI. 
. Rate of access to 6e: 
Control of repetitions*: tight 



4 




CM2, 






CM2 




.Cost 


Total 
jost. 


^altern. 
, cost 


Net' 
■Cost 


Total 

LOSt 


altern. 

Cost__ 


Nat 
Cost 


■ 9 1 A<1 


A /38 


2 757 


192l' 


4 621 


, 2.456 


2 lfii5 






2 56L 


3'320 


5 9^6 


2 117 


3 829 


. 5 698 


2 928 . 


2 770 


5 '917, ■ 


2 015 


3 S'02 




b 600 


3 145 


' 3 455' 


6-818 


1 961 


4 857 




0 418 


3 966 


■ -4 452 


7 905 


' 1 .735. 


.■6120 


0 *H)J 




4 553 . 


5 779 


,9*50 


. 1 961 


7 459 






^ od5 


■ 'i . ' 

7 602 


' 12 321 


2 634 i 


• ■ : 9 687 


11 926 


13 673 


5 337 


8 336 ■ 

' r 4U , 

8 UO 


13 740 


2 910 


la 830 


10 749 


. 13 290 


, 5 879 


12 874 , 


3 209 


, 9' 655 


11 780 


^ 14 662 


■ 6 552 


14 .201 


■ 3 577 


, .10 624 


13 112' ; 


16 333 


7 170 




15 719 


3 394 


11 825 


14- 645 


18 172 


7 987 


10 185 


17 400 


4 353 


13 047 


15 356 


19 415 


8 6,83 


" 10 732 ■ 


18 641 


4 631. 


13 960 


16 017 


,.20 418 


9 226 . 


11 192 


19 566 . 


5 037. 


14 529 
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As in the case of student enrollments, total costs are 
relatively unaffected by policy changes: at the end of the period 
(1990-91), they vary between 20 billion CPA F un4er Alternatives • 
IV., V, and yi, (hi^ rate of access to sixieme) and 25 billion 
under Alternative I (low rate of access). The net cost, 6n the 
other hand, jumps from 11 billion under Alternatives IV and V to 
20 billion? unde^lternative I; "the ratio being' approximately 
the same as tt^ corresponding ratio 6f terminal student enrollments 

(145,000 and 270,000). 

■J' 

Alternatives IV and V are part of scenarios (4) and (6) and 
(8) to (12) considered in the cost analysis of the 'first secondary 
cycle (Tables 6B and 17). The first cycle enrollment in all 
cases (except (4)) is 315,000, a little more than twice the enrollment 
of terminal students in t^he complementary cycle, and its cost 
varies between 50 billion (traditional ^technolog»J 

and 40 billion (ne?w technologies) , which is four^imes the • 
net cost df the com^fewneniiary cycle. Approxjjnately then, the 
eventual cost per terminal student in the complementary cycle 
is less than half the cost per student in secondary education. 

Alternatives, on the other hand, is part of scenar:^o (1) coh- 
sidered ir. the framework of secondary education. In the year 1990-91, 
first cycle enrollir.ent under this - alternative will be 185,000, or 2/3 
the enrollT.ent of terminal students in the complementary cycle, and ' 
its cost will reach 30 billio© CPA F, surpassing by half the net cost 
of the complementray cycle. Once again, the eventual cost per 
terminal student is less- than half the per student cost in the 
first cycle of secondary education. 



Tabic 21: GENERAL COST SUMMARY FOR THE FOUR REFERENCE YRARS- 
■ 1977, 1980, 1985, 1990 ' ' ' 



Year 



1977-78 



1960-81 



1985-86 



1990-91 



1st cycle of 



ComplemcnLary 
cycle i('k 



Total 



CoinpleT.entary 
Cycle 



Total 

hz cycle of 
secondary edtir. 
Complementary 
cycle** 



Total 



1st cycle of 
secondary educ> 



Gomplementary 
cvcle** 



Total 



JMt ; Billion of CFIA F. 



Alternatives* 



[1] 



i£_J£_J^J_j5] [6] • [7] , [8]' [9] [10] [11] [12]^ 



13.8 



14.7 14.7 14.7 12.9 13.2.13.2 8.0 11.3 11.3 ' 9.2' lU 



17.1 
6.8 
23.9 
19.2 
13.7 
32.9 
29.6 
20.6 
50:2 



21.6 22.6 22.8 .17.7 18.1 19'.3 11.4 15.5 15.8 12.8 13.1 

3.8 5.4 3.5 3.5 ■3:5 4.9, 3.5 3.5 3.5. 3.5 3.5 

25.4 28.0 26.3 21.2 21.6 24.2 -14.9 19.0 1 9J 16.3 16.6 

36.5 37.2 42.8 34.2 .34.6 35.4 24.3 30.0 30.3 25.0,25.3 
8.1 10.7 .7.4. 7.4 7.4 9.7 7.4, 7.4 7.4 7.4 7.4 

44.6 47.9, 50.2 41.6 42.0 45.1 31.7 37 .'4 3 7.7 ^32.4 32.7 
54.6 54.9 '62.8 ;50.8 11.4 52,1 38.9 44.8 45.4 37.9 33.3 
12,3 xip , 11:2 11.2 11.2 14.5 11.2 11.2 11.2 :il,.2 11.2 
66.9 70.9 74.0 62.0 62.6 66.6 50.1 56.0 ^56.6 49'.1 49,5 



* See Table 6B, pa^e 82,' for 

* .Second Model ; net costs 



identification of alternatives. 
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D. Sununary of costs and general conclusions ' ' - ^ 

When adding the costs ofjthe first secondary cycle and 
those of the complgfrentary cycle under the twelve alternatively 
described in Table 6B, and under the second model of complementary . 
education, the differences observed earlier are reduced since an 
"offsetting mechanism' is at work: if the first secondary cycle tightens 
Its rate of access, the complementary cycle must. accompdate more 
students. / 

] Costs are summarized in Table 21. The total projected cost 
for the year 1990-9). varies from a minimum of 50 billion CF^ F to 
a maximum of 74 billion — a difference of 50%. Tfje "best value" 
alternatives are: (i) alternative (D , owing to its greatly 
reduced rate of access to sixieme (30%) , (ii) alternative (8), 
due to the use of primary school teachers with some -media support-, 
, .and (iii) alternatives (11) and (12) , as a result of their reliance 
on new..^dtjcat4.l>iia5. settings that also employ very few highly 

.stance education) . Alternative 
pj^. jSince it combines a high rate of access 
.^^^':\tx:^ looS^::f4;^J^;p5^^ and repetitions in the 



qil^lif ied pgstson^ and dii 

(4) is tte mo5;fc ,expe^^|,|?^ it cc 
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Ft^- .ttie.^p^^ of cost^ reduction, it will undoubtedly 

be diffic-it to accept alternative (1) , since it is definitely 
selective with regard to access to secondary education. Alternatives 
^i;ii.Cd&^^^ ^^^^ even less expensive and much less selective, 

but rely J.argely on new technologies or more modern educational 

'i ■ , 

philosopViies. The are '•liberal-reformist" in nature, 

and might meet with substantial resistance on this account. 
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beyond 4 times their pi^es^ent level. Yet, all the alternatives 
studied exceed this coefficient. It is thus among the least 
expensive that the final selection must be operated in any caiSe. 




i 



i 14 
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The most, . reasonable policy is undoubtedly Alternative 
since its cost does not much. exceed the r^inimjim costi yielded by' 
Alternative (11), while on the one hand it allows a relatively 
wide access to the first cycle of secondary education,, and 
on the other hand its innovative content is limited to the most " * 

obvious needs (community education in isolated small towns and 
villages, and marginal media support less costly than Alternatives ^ 
(5) and (5), next in order of cost, but it produces a better 
geographical distribution of enrollments. 

The other options, which arey^ll more expensive, must 

almost certainly be discarded because of their cost. There is ample 

reason to bear that the growth of the educational system will become 

an intolerable strain on the Jvorian economy, risking disruption 

of its basic equilibria. 

As Eicher and Orivel have already^ shown in their report on ' the 

cost of primary education , *the present development plans of the 

educational systefn multiply on the average by a factor of 6 

the real resources allotted to education. Such an investment is 

hard to justify since , as of now/ the Ivory Coast already • 

<** » . . . ■ 

exhibits one of the world's highest appropriation rates for 

educatioh both as, a percentage of the national budget (40%) and as a 
percentage of the G::P (7 to 8%) . 

Under no circamsrances can one recommend^ alternatives that assume 
a multiplication of real GNP by a- factor greater tharj^ between 
now and 1990/ and the allocation of more than 10% of the GNP 
to education. This me^s that expenses' must not ne allowed to rise' 
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* Eicher and Drive, 6£. cit . 

Mo 






Tradi.; 


■ TV 


Total 




■ iv Total 


Tradi. TV 


Total 


1962 


70,73,1 




70,731 










1963 


68,163 




' 68,163 






' ■ . ■ 




1704 


70,005 




70,005 


1 










67,146 




67,146 








• • 


17DO 


u9,571 




09,571 








« 


' 1967 • 






TO ill T 

7/, '112 












71 rt>l7 
lifV'il 




. /I, 047 


33,017 


33,,017 








77 ^PQ 
/ // J07 




77,389 


36,597 


36,997 












82,133 


40,827 


40,827 






1971 


fi7 ^(^^ 




00 sec 

00,565 


■^43,937 


■ ' 43,937 ^ 


20,016^ 


20,016 


1972 


56,322 


35,500 


Jl,822 


49,208 


49,208 


21,080 


21,080 


n973 


53,640 


45,000 




54,112 


. • : 54,112 


21,667' 


21,667 


1974 


■ 51,808 


52,239 


104 ,W 


60,740 


'60,740 


23,809 : •■ 


23,809 


1975 


46,591\ 


69,157 


115,748 


70,493 


70,493 


• 26,097 


26,097 



H 

to 

UJ' 



Sources and Computation : 

1) Estimates 1962-1S?75: Reported total enrollmeht in grade less esti-mated number of 
' repeaters from previous year, ' , 

Source of tolal enrollment data and repetition percentages: Service Autonome des 
■ ..JJi; «s Generales^de ?h^^^ Statistiques: gtatistiaues de l'Ens.ian^ ..nf - 

197H4. For 1974 and 1975; .Service Monome fi DOdfi: PROJEDOR, Version 04. 



Ii7 



ERIC 



. ^ Table A2 ; 

Projection of annual first-time enrollment in CPl and CM2 

■ « • . ~ • ' — - 

Enter CPl , Enter CM2 



Year 


Tradi. 


TV 


Total 


Total 


Public 


Privatt 


1976^ 


43,781 


87,4 65 


.TOT 
131 ^ 


246 


"78,000 


62,900 


15,100 


1977 


40, 6d5^ 


101,657 


142, 

0 


262 


83,000 


67,000 


16,000 


1978 

c 


^ 35,325 


117,572 






89,000 


72,700 


16,300 


1979 


35,780 ' 


128;739 






101,000 


81,800 


19,20*0 


1980 


• 36,236 


141,746 


LI 1 9 


Q Q O 
y O ^ 


107,000 


89,00,0 


18,000 


1981 


36, 820 


154,904 


1 til 


Q m 
oU / 


^ 3^27,000 


106,790 


20,300 


1982 


37,513 . 


167,638 


^ U D , 


X DX 


141,000 


120,400 


20,600 




38,210 


185,405 


O O >l 


TIC 

XXb 


159,000 


'130,800 


19,200 


1984 
1985 


38,016 
39,664 


196,349 
212,980 


234, 
252, 


365 
644 


a59,000 
^■Vl69,000 


140, 60 p 
151,500 


' 18,lpO 
17,500 


1986 










182,000- 


164,800 


17,800 


1987 










" ' 193,000 


176,100. 


' 16,900 


1988 










209., 000 


192,400 


' 16,600 


1989 










219,000 


202,700 


16,. 3 00' 


1990 










234,000 


218,000 


16,000 



Sources and Gdmpu tations ; 

Prbjejfctions based on PROJEDOR, Version 08: ' " . 

aV . First, enrollir.snts in CPl: As reported in Table 2 of Service 

Au-cnome: Prcje-tion d'Effectifs, de Classes 6t de M aitres pour 
L'Z.-!3ei^qnemer.- --ri-iair0. (197^/76. d 1985/86 ) . > — \ 

to) Fx^s«t^ enrollr.'ent in CM2:- ' 

J ■ ■ ■ ,-■ ' . . ., , ,^ • ; ■ ^. 4 « -■ 

, ^£7 5 to 198 5 , ' Tot^l derived from Table 3, above document; ab- 
:.^>tiual j^epetitipn calculated through application of Implicit CM2 
• ' repetition rates (going *from 47% in 1976 to 41% in^l^aSt^, and ^ 
: subtracted from total .CM2"'enrollmont. Total rqunded* to nearest 

thiusand. Disttibution between public and private sectors based 
. on relative CMl enrollment of the two sectors'^ in previous year. 

V \ l'9867l990 * , Total in yeat t calculated as a ratio of weighted CPl 
en^riifs ^in year ^--5 and t- 6: r (2/3 ^£^^5+1/3 E^^g) . The ratio r 

• was reduced . 95 in*1990 . Total rounded to 
^^nearest thoiisand. ' New CJ42 enrollments i^ private sector assumed 
to defaline linearly to^ l&,00b in 199.0 . New CM2 enrollments in 
public sector obtain6i^ as rej^j^Bjal*^ ^ ' ^ 

m ■ , ' 



■ , ■ ■ - 125 - . . ■ ■ • 
Tabie_A3 

Student flow patterns under . alternattv^y options 
respecting (a) the raie of access to sixieme, 
(t>) the control 6f repetitions (in preparation 
for sixi^me entrance examinations) > and (c)?' the 
model of complementary education . - 



Subtable (1) 



Cohort of 100 pupils entering the CM2 in year \: 

- ' ■ ' . ' ... * 

. • J.' ''^^^ ■ " ' • 

Rate of access ; .^3p% 

Control" of repetitions ; , loose (80%; 50%) 
Required rate of admission; K =18% 



Year 

t 
t+1 
t+2 
t+3 
t+4 



CM2 6** 

100 ■■ 

V 

66* 18 
12 



Comp. cycle 1st model 

t 

CCl CC2 CC3 



14 

4f 



11 
34 



9 
20 



Comp. cycle' 
^2n^ model 

54 
43 



Subtable (2) 



Rate of access ; -30% ' " 

Control oi retf>etitions r tight (50%; 50%) 
Required rate of admission; K = 22% » 

l^cfkip. cycle 1st model 



Year 
t 

t+i 

0 

t+.2 
ttl-3 
t+4 



CM2„ 
100 
39* 27 
8 



CCl 



35 
25 



CC2 



78 
20 



CC3 



72, 
'16 . 



Comp. cycle'^ 
2nd TOodel * 

74 

53 \ 

°. 42. *L- ,' * 



,*Zero under second model of complementary cycle. 



ERIC 



15 



'^0 



Tab^e A3 7 conti nued ^ 



RatV o'f accesg; - 44% 



Control of 



petittons^: Ioos« (80%; "^0%) 

> ' t ^ ^ ... ^' ♦ ■ i ^ . 



.Required pate of admission:- K = 24% 

■ • . * ., ■ 

* Comp. cycl^ 1st model 

6^ CCl CC2 , ♦ CC3 



Year 

t 
t+1 
t+2 
t+3 
t+4 
t+5 



•■. I 

f. 



100 
61* 24 
23* 15 
5 



14 
18 
13 



11 

14,' 
IG , 



9 
12 
8 



Rate of accesa. ; '44% 

Control o£ repetitions ; > tight (50%; 50%) 
Required rate Of admission : K 30% - 



Comp. cycle 1st models 



Year 
t 


CM2 
100 


e " 
6 _ 


V^*CC1 


QC2 


CC3 


t+1 


35* 


30' 


32 








1-2* 


11 


,10 


26 




t+3 " 




3* 




8 


20 


t+4 
t+5 








• 

^5 


. 6 
4 






^ *■ 

- % ' 


4i 







Comp/ Cycle 
2nd model 

75 
52 
36 



Comp/ Cycle 
2nd model 

67 
48 

J4 " 



,*Zert^ ^nder second model 6f compl^cintary cycle. 



I 



Table A3 continued 



Ratfi of access; 



50% 



Control of 


repetitions : 


loose 


(80%; 50%) 


Required rate of 


admission: K 


= 28% 








Comp. 


cycle 


1st model 


Year 


CM2 


6^ 


CCl 




CC3 


t 


100 










t+1 


. 58* 


28 


13 






t+2 


■21* 


16 ' 


17 


10 




t+3 




6 


10 


14 


8 


t+4 








8 


11 


t+5 










6 


Rate 


of access: 


50% 






Control of repetitions: 


tight 


\dO«; 50%) 


Required rate of admission: K = 










Comp. 


cycle 


1st mod^l 


Y(?ar 


CM2 


6^ 


CCl ; 


CC2 


CC3 


t. 


100^ 










t+1 


22* 


35. 


30 






t+2 


11* 


11 


8 


24 




t+3 




4 


5 


6 


19 ^ 


t+4 


« 






4 , 


5 



Comp. cycle 
2nd model 

■ 71 
48 
32 



Coitip . cycle 
2nd model 

62 
4-3 
30 



.,t+5 



*Zer6 under secortd model of complementary cycle. 



• Projection of student flows fro, th^flr.. y.>. . f cm2 (in thousand. ) 

Subtable Rate of access ; 30% ' 

. Control of rep etitions* inftso 



Enter 
.in 
fear Sixi^me 



.976 
.977 
.978 
,97J 
:980 
.981 
:982 
,983 
.9.84 
.985 
.986 
.987 



30.0 
32.3 
34.4 
34.2 
35.1 
35.1 
135.7 
40.6 
•43.9 
46.6 
49.5 
52.9' 
56.7 
6QJ 
64.5 



Required rate of admission: K « 18% 

First ModGl u f Comleiiientary' Cycle 
Enrolled, Itl ■ ''^^ ^ 

Repeat the CM2 Class 
' miic Private Total 



Cornp,. •Cycle_ 
Unad] . Adius, 



.Second Model of Coinplementary Cycle 
Enrolled in — ' 



Com^'. Cycle 
Una? ^ 



(2.2) 
.10.3 
23.0 
49.8 
74.5 
101.7 
132,3 

199. \ ,199.7 
214.7 214.7 
225.3 ;28.3 
243.5, 243.5 
25 J, 2. 259.2 ■ 
277.6 277,6 



(10.9) 
34.3 

. 70. O' 

99.5'; 

124.1 
145!3 
185.4 
184.4' 



46.1 



52.5 



56.1 
57.a 
6j^.O 
62.6 
70.4 
79.5 
86.3 
92;.8 
99'. 9 



10.5 
"ll.2 
13.4 
13.2 
14.3 
14.1 
13.4 
13.6 
12,7 
12.1 
11.6 
11.4 



56.6 
63.7 
69.5 
7L0 
75.3 
76.7 
83.8 
93.1 
99.0 
104.9 
111.5 
120.1 
127.4 
138.0 
144.6 



Adjust. 



(49.3) (40,6) 
90.2 66.3' 



.Re peat the CJ^2 Class 
Public Private ' Total 




127.4 
143.2 
160.6 
188.4 
213.8 
238.0 
256.7 
274.0 
293.9 
314.2 
338.7 
360.3 



,85,6 
102.1 
■121.4 
153.0' 
186.9 
2'22.8 
256.7 
274.0. 
293.9 
314.2 
338.7 
360.3 



46.1 

14.1 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.,0 
0,0 
0.0 
0.0 ■ 

D.r 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



10.5 
11.2 
13.4 
13.2 
14.3 
14.1 
,13.4 
13.6 
12.7 
12.1 
11.6 
11.4 
11.2 
11.0 
10.8 



56.6 
25.3 
13.4, 
13.2 
14.3, 
14.1 
13.4 
13.6 
12.7, 
12.1 
11.6 
11.4 
11.2 
.11.0 
10.8 



H 

W 
03 



Repetition of preparations, for sixieme enlrance examination 



.^S^iii* Projection of st udent flows from the first year of CM2 (in thousands) 
SubtAble (2) J Rate of access ; m • ' 

' • Control of repetitions* ^ tight 

Required hte. of admission: K » 22% ' 



■ Enter ^ 
in • ' 
Year Sixi^me 



First Model of Coitipleme ntarv Cycle 
Enroled in 
Gomp. Cycle 



Unadj. A^jus._ 



Jepcat the CM2 Class 
Public, Private Total 



Second Model of 
Enrolled in 
Comp. Cycle 
Unad] . Adjust. 



Complementary^ Cycle 



' Repeat the CM2 Class 
Public Private Total 



1976 










in K 

1;! ■ 


30.0 






46.1 


, 10.5 


56.6 




1977 


33!.3''' 


(10,9) 


- (2ii) 










(40.6) 


14.1 


11.2 


25.3 




1978 


35.2 


%38 


'^U'i'o' 


32 '0 




04. J 


OA 0 


. 63.5 


O.Q 


12.5 


12.5 




lj79 


36.0. 


78.1 


■ ■ 31v5 ' 


''•48;-3' 


\ T 


59 4 




7JCI Q 


0.0 


11 1 

11.1 


11.1 


1 


l'980 


37.2 


113.2 


56; 6. ■ 






56.2 


14L1, 


93.3 


' 0.0 


10.6 


10.6 


H 

W 


1981 


36.3 


142.1 


85.3 


39.6' 




.,47..8, 


" 158.2 


110.8 


0.0 


8.2 


8.2 


1 


1982 


38.5 


.164.7 


115.3 


41.6 


■ " • ...f.' i 




184. ^ 


141.4 


0.0 


7.9 


7.9 




1983 


• 41.2 


184.2 


147.4 


47.0 


8,0 


55.0 


208.5 


176.2 


0.0 


8:0 


'. '8.0 




1984 


44.3 


201.0 


180.9 


51.0 


7.5 


.58.5 


231.5 


213.4 


0,0 


7'.5 . 


'■:.7.:5 




L985 


47.0 


215.4 


215.4 


54.8 


7. 2' 


62.0 


249.2 


249.2 ; . 


0.0' 


7.2 ' 


7.2"' 


1 


L986 


49.9 [ 


229.8 


229.8 


59.1 


6.8 


^5.9 


'265,6 


265.6 


0.0 


6.8 


6.8 




L987 


53.x 


244.7 ., 


244.7 


64.3 


6.7 


, 71.0 


'284.4 


284.4 


0.0 


6.7, 


6.7 




t988 ■ 


' 56-4 


261.1 


261.1 


68.6 


6.6 


75.2 


303.7, 


303.7 


0.0 


6.6 


6.6 




L989 . 


. 

64,9'' 


279.6 


279^6 


73.0 


6.5 


'81.5 


326.8 


326.8 


0.0 


^ 6.5 


6.5 




L990 , 


2M.3 


298.3 


79.0 


6.4 


85.-4 ■ 


347.5. 


3^47,5 . 


0.''0 


6,4 


6,4 






.♦ Repetition of 'preparations for sixieme entrance examination 



ERIO 



I5fv 



«5 i 



• Sbiliit Projection of studen t flows from the fi'm year of CM2 fii^ th.u...A.\ 
Subtable (3) \ Race of access ; 441 

Control of repetitions* lonsa 

Required ratc! of admission: K = 241 



Enter ' 

■ in , 
I Sixiente 



6 

7 

6 

9 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 

\\ 
I. 

5v 
6 

i 

I'' 

m 



30,0 
32.3 
35.2'' 
37.8 
'41.8 
45.4 
51.7 
58.3 
63.6 ■ 
67.8: 
72.1, 
77.1 



First Model of Complementa ry Cycle 
Enrolled in — — 

, Comp. Cyclo Roneat t\\P cm ri; 

' Unadr. Adjust. 



Second. Model of Complementary Cycle 
Enrolled in q 
Comp. Cycle 



(10.9] 

.34.3 
6M ^ 
87.3" 

101.5 

112.2 

125,5 . 



(2.2) 
10.3 
26.0 
43.6" 
60'. 9 
•78.5 
100.4 



;j;-Wp.3';';.!iZ6.3 
'•154.1 154.1 



166.2 
177.3 
188.9 
202.0 



215.7 



166.2 
177.3 
188.9 
502.0 
215.7 



Public 


Private 


Total 


Unad] . 


Adjust, 


' iftibUo' ■■■Private 


Total 


1;>46.1. 


' 10.5 


56.6 






46.1 

'via 


10 5 




51.5 


11.2 


'63.7 


(49.3) 


(40.6) 


,14.1 


11.2 


25.3 


55.3 ^ 


;'?,'i3.'3^.;' 
"13;'6''' 


68.6 


85.4 


65.5 


;. 0.0 


13.3 


13';3 


' 59 J-^' 


v73.4 


124. S. 


85.7 


0.0 




13.6 1 


66.7 


■ 15.4^ 


82.; 


136.5 


101/6 


0,0 


15.4 . 


15.4 ^ 
' 15.4 ° 


73.1 


15.4 




'149.3 


,11&.8 


0.0 


15.4, ' 


85.0 


16.5 


102.1 


170.7 


145.2 


0.0 


16.5 . 


16.5 


97.$ 


, ,17 ..3 


115.2 


193.0 


;174.0 


'0.0 


17;'3 


17.3 






.123.9' 




•204.3.. 


• 0.0 ; 


16.4 


16.4 . 


115.9 


-15 J^' 


131.5 


232.5 


232.5 


■0.0 


15.6 , 


t, 

15.6 


124.8 


14.9"' ' 


139'.7 


248.6 


,?48.6 


•0.0 . 


14.9, 


14.9 \ 


135.4 


14.5 


i49:9 


267.1 


■267.1 




14,5 


14.5 .. 


145.4 


14.3 


159.7 


285.8 


285.8 


O.O;,.''^, 


.14.3 


14.3 „ 


157.9 


■ 14.0. 


17L9 


308.7 


308.7 . 


0.0 : 


:14.0' 


14.0 • 


167,8 


13.7 


181.5., 


328.8 


328.8 


0.0 


13.7 . 


13.7 



i|c??P^^Pf ^f 'Preparations for sixike entrance -examinatifen 



79 ' 



, I 



ISfeiSiiV Projection of student flovs ftom the first vearof. CH2 (in thousands) 

Subteble (4h Rate of access t . 44^ 

Control of repetitions^ tight 

■ \ . Required rate of aflmigslons: k a 301 ' , 



Ehter 
in 

Year SixiJnie 



First Model of Complementary Cycle 
Enrolled m . • ^ 

. R<?P Gatthe eM2 Class 
Kib^c Private Total 



CoiDp. Cy cle 
Unadj. Adjust 



Second Model of 
Enrolled In ;' 
Comp. Cycle 
Unadj. Adjust'.' 



Complementary Cycle 



Repeat the .CM2 Class 
Public Private ' Total 



1976 


30.0 


V 




... 46.1 


10.5 


56.6 






46.1 . 


,..^10.5 


56.6 


' 


1977 


32.3 


(.10.9) 


(2v2) 


• 52.5 


11.2 ■ 


63.^ 


(49.3) 


(40.6) 


,14-t": 


•r.ll..2 


25.3 




1978 


36.1 


37.6 


11.3 






,63.7 


88.8 

i 


. 62,6 • : 




V :i2.3 


12^.3;: 




1979 


'39.5 


74^6 • 


29.6 = 




. 11.2^ 


60.1 


122^4; ■ 


'"■.,:75.3 


■'•OvO ■ 




.11.2' 




1980 


44.2 


103.4 


51.^ 


. 47;4, 


.11.0 


58.4.. 


133.^^; 


■'•'^.90,6. 


0.0 


' ■■ U.{) 


11.0 


H 

U 


m 


4T.8 


123.1 




43.5 

* 


'9.2 


52.7 


144.0, 


.'103.8 


OiO 


9.2 


9.2 


H 

1 
1 


,1982 


.52. '9 


135.5 


.94.? 


48.1 '. 


9.2 


57,3 


162.7 


''l28.3 


0.0 


.:9.2 ' 


9.2''' 




1953 


-59.5 , 


. 147,0 


117.6' 


. 55.0 


9.6 


64,6 


182.3 


156.8 • 


• 0.0 


■r 

'9.6 


9.6 




1984 


64.3 


159. l' ■ 


143.2 


60,,2 


9.2, 


69.4 


202.2 


188,0 


' 0.0 


9.2 


9.2;: 




1985 


68.4 


171.3 


171.3 ■ 


65.0 


8.2 V 


73.7 


217.7 


217.7 


"O.O 


>8.7 


. 8;/ 




1986 


■72.-7 


183.1 , 


183.1 , 


69.9 


8.3 


78.2 . 


232;2 


232.2 


. 0.0, 


1 

8.3 


8.3 




1987 , 


• 78.0,. 


'195.5. 


195.5 ■ 


; 75.9 


■8.1 ' 


84.0 


249.0 


249.0' 


0.0 ' 


■ 8.1 ■ 


.8.1 




1988 


83.0 


"208.4 


208.4 


" 81.4 


8.0- ' 


89.4 


266.2 


266'.:?, 


0.0 


; 8.0 


8.0 




1989 


. 89.5 


223.3 " 


223.-3 ■ 


88.; 4 


.7.8. 


96.2 


286.8 


'286.8 


. 0.0 




7.8 . 




1990 


94.5 


237.9 


237^9' 


94". 1 


7.V..U01.8 


,305,0 


305.0 . 


0.0: 

» 


' 7.7 • 

■c ' 


7.7, 
























r4Mr 

w 







Repetition, of. preparations' for sixiSme entrance examination 



ERIC 



159 



' tible.A4i Projection of student flows from the first .year of CM2 (in thousands) 

/ Subtable 15) ; Rate of access ; 50% ' . . ' C ^ " ' 

Control of repetiti onsV looge ■ ' ' 

' .. Roquiml rati! ormliiiiss ion: K « 28i ' i , • '. 



)76 
)77 
^78 
)79' 
)80 
)81 

m 
m 

m 

)86' 

>F 

188 
189 
190 



..Enter 
j.in 



.Fii^st Model of Compleme^itary Cycle 
Enrolled in 

Con'ip. Cy.clc . Hopcat the CM2 Class 



Second Model of Complemehtary Cycle 
Enrolled in ' , ; 



Jar. Sixieme. , Unadj. AdjiuiL 'Mlk Mvato Total 



; 30.0 
32.3 
36.1. 
39.5 
44.9 
50.7 • 
5fl.8 
66.2' 
72.2 

, 77,0 ' 
81.7 
87,4 
93.3^ 

100.3 

106,4 



(10.9) 
34,3 
64,1 
84 ,.8 ■ 
96,6 
104.3 
114,0 
126.0 
137.7 I 
148.2 I 
158.1;: 
168.51 
'ISl.ii 
193.3' . 



■.(2.21' 
10.3 
29.6 i 
42.4 ' ' 

58 ;o " 

73;0 ■ 
9^ ■ 
1.13. U 
137,7-; 
148.^ 
158.1, 
168.5 
18lt* 
19i.3 



. 4t..l 
52.5 
54.7 
58.4 
64.4 
68.9 
80.6 
93.3 
101.2 
109.0 
117.3 
127.3 
136.8 
148.7 
157.9 



"10:5 

' 11.2 
13.1 
'13.3 
^ 14.8 
'14.4 
15.6 
.■15|2 
ISA 
14.7 
14.1 
> 13.7 
13.4 
13.1 
13.0 



,Cornp. Cycle 
Unadj. AdjusE" 



Repeat' the CM2 Class 
Public Private Total 



56.6 
63.7 
67.8 

71.7 122.1 

79.2 :131.5 

J3.3 .140.5 

96.2 159.3 

108;5 ' 180.1 

116.6 ■ 199.4 

123.7 215.3 
131'.4'. 230.2 
141.0' . 247.5 
150.2 265.2 

161.8 286.1 

170.9 304.6 



(49.3) (40.6) 
88.8 64.9 
83.9 
98.0 

111.9 ■; 

135.7 ,,, 

162.7 :i 

189i 6 . 
215,3 
230.2 
247.5 
265.2 
286.1 ' 
304.6 



4^*1 
■ 14.1 
O.p 
0.0 
) 0.0 
0.0 

: ; oio' 

; 

0.0 
■0.0 
O.'O 

o:o 
o.~r 

0.0 
0.0 



10.5 
■U.2 
13.1 
13;3 
14.8 
14.4 
15.6 
15.2 
15.4 
14.7 
14.1 
13.7 
-'1'3.4 
13.1 
13.0 



56.6 

25.3 

13.1 

13.3 

14; 8 

IM 

15.6 

15!^. 

15.4 

14.7 

14.1 

13.7 

13.4 

13.1 

13.0 



H 
U 

to 
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Table A4; Pr(^jection of -studenl:- flows front the first year , of C.M2 (ifl tHousands). 



Subtable (6); Rate of ; access;. 50% 



Control of repetitions* tiglvt 
Require^ rnto of \aclniis$ion: K = 35? 



' First Model of Complementary Cyj;le . "First Mo del- of Complementary Cycle ' 
Enter , Enrolled In, j^"^ Enrolled in ' ' . ■ — J- 

-gglPJ^Y^lp-,, ■ Repeat the CM2 Class ' Comp. Cycle' a Ref^e^t »he CM2 Class * 
[?!£ ^^^^^^ ^"^^1' ^W't. I Public .Private. Total Unadj. Adjust " Public Private Total 



1976 " 


30.0 


: 




4^.1 


11.2 


56. S . 




V 

1 

1 


i > L- 

■" 46.1 , 


10.5 


i 

' 56.6 


1977 ; 


32,3 


(10. 9') 


(2.2) 


52.5 • 


11.2 


53,7 


(4^'.3) , 


(40. '6) 




11. i 


25.3 ' 


:978 


37.9 


37.6 


11.3 


50.7 


^' 12 




'88.2 ^ 


^61.9 


0.0 5 


. ■ . «■ 

12.1 ■ 




.97if 


41,3 




29.9 


' 47.5 


10.9 


58.V . 


120.1 


7fi. 5' 


0.0 


10.9 


10.9 ' 1 


1980 


48.1 


101,8 


'50.9. 


' 45.0 


lis,' 

T 1 


55.5 


129.7 . 


87.3 


ifi^^ 0.0 ' 


10.5 . 


10 5 ^ 
8.5 ; 


.981 


54.1 


117.0 ' 


70.2, 


'3.9.8 


, 8.5 


48.3 


13*. 6., 


96.7 




,8\5 


.982 


60.3 


125.5 


■87.9' 


43.,9 




52.4 


149.5' 


117.8 






,8.5 ■ ' 


.983 


'67.7 


133,7. 


107.0 


50.3. 


8:8 


■39.1 


165.3 ' 


142.3 ^ 


• ■ . 0.0 




8.8 


.984 


•'73,1 


;.143./" 


129.1 


55.1- 


'•8.4 


63.5 , 


183.3.. ' 


*170.5 


.^0.0 


8.4 


8.4 . 


.985 


77,8 


' 154.1 


154.1 


59.4 


8.0 


67.4. 


197.'5f. 


197.5' 


/■ 0.0 ^ 


• 8.0 


''.1 

8.0 


.'986 • 


82,7 


164.4 


jl64.4 ■ 


J4',0 


7,6 


71.6 


210.6 


'210.''6 


. 0 • 0 


..•7.6 


7.6 * 


.9.87 


; :88.7^ 


175.6 


,176.5 


69','5 


7.4 . 




225.9 


22,5.9 : 


-■■t^.O 


'*7.4 


7.4 ■■■■ 


.'988 


94.3 


187.2, 


187.2 


' 74.4 


7.3 ■ 


81.7 


241.3 


241.3 






1 

7.3 . 


,989' 


101.8 


• 200.7' 


200.7 


81.0 


7.2 


88.2 


260.0' 


260.0 


. 0.0 , ' 


7.2 


■ ■ 7.2 


,990 


107.4 • 


'213.6 


213.6 


86.1 


7.0 ' 


93.1 


276.6 


276.6 


0,0 ' 


7.0 


"•7,0 ■ 
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TablejiS; EnroUnient Projections - First Cvcle of Secondary Education 
. > . Projection I ' '.• 

Rafe of access : 30% „j ' 

' ' ' I C diitrol of repetitions *! tight 
Flow parameters ; Diagram 2' 





Admission 


. Enrollment 






/ 




' . Year 


to 6e' ; 


in 6e 


5e 






90054 


■ ■ .• . ■ ' ♦ 

15/J-/0 ' 

A 

/ 




A A *^ *t 

29773 


23917 


20473 


15891 


i 7 / D* / / . 




" 31849 


' 26745 


21964 


17077 


97636 


1977-78 
.* 1978-7^ 




: 35964 


30257 


25675 


'2130^, 


' 113201 




, 480«& 


34166 


29047 


24^05 


12&134 


1979-80^ 


36000. 


38880' . 


36115 


32799 


,28176. 


135970 ' 1 


'1980-81 




40i/6. 


36936 


34670 


1 

31815 


143597 t; 
146460 , 




'JdJU.U • 


39204 


38167; 


1 ;«354;59 ^ 


33630 , 


1982-83 




4l3aU 


37244 


36640 


^34395 


1 

14985ft _ ■'. 






il it ;! Af 

f 44496 


39501 


35754 


35541 f 


■155292 ' 


1984-85 * 


• 44300 ■ 


47844 ' 


42271 


.'.37921 


34681 ' ■ , 


162717 


lJI85-8f6 'i 


\ 4IOOO , 


. 50760 


--45452 


40580 


^' 36783 


173575 " ' 


• ./J.986-87 


\ 49900 


*, 53852 * 


, 48222 


\ 43'644 


39363 ■ 


185121 , 


* 1987-88 ' • 
'•'1987-88 • * ,., 


53600 
536O0 • 


',. !i57888". 
, ' 57888 . 


51197' 
■ 51197 


46291 
46293 


,42335 
" 42335 


197713 * 


1988-ft 


;, ,5690'(J' 


s"^' ' 6J452- ' • 


, 5,4994 


'49149 


44904 


210499 


• ll89-90 • > 


■^61500 


' '^ 66420 : 


■ 58379 


. 52794 


47675 , 


, 225268 


• ^,1150-91' 


• 64900 


* " 70092 


- 63099 ; 


" , 56044* 


5l5lp , 


240445 
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J^^lSJl! Enrollment Proj ections - First Cycle of Secondary Education 
Projection II ' , 

/ , Rate of access ; 441 

CoiiUul o f ro}jeti.tj.ons *; loose • 
Fl ow parameters ; Diagram 1 ' ^ 
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Repetitions of preparation fpr .sixierae entrahce examinatioh ■ .' 



' f 

Year 


Admission 


Enrollment 










to (5e 


in 6e 


, 5e 




3e : 


Total. 
' 90054 


1975-76 


.• > 


29773 


23917 


20473 


'15891 


1976-77 


- 


31849 ' 


26745 


21964 * 


i;077 ' 


' 97363 


1977-78 


■ 32300 


36208 


32677 


27280 


21876 


118041 


1978-79 


35200 

f 


39459 ■ 


37149 


33331 


27171 


■ 137110 


1979-80 . 


■ 37800 


42.374 


40485 


3789^ 


33198 " 


. 153948 
' 169358 


■198,0-81 . 


41800 


46858 


'43476 


•41295 ■ 


37739 


1981-82. 


45400 


50893 


48076 


. 44346 


41130 


184445 


1982-83^ 


51700 


58956 , 


52216 


49038 


4416? 


203379 


1983- 84 

1984- 85 


58300 


. 65354 


59463 


, 53260 . ^ 


48.842 


226919 


63600 . 


71296 


67053^ 


60652 


53047 


252048 


1985-86 


67800 


76004 V 


7,3150 


68394 


60409 


277957 


1986-87 


72100 


.80824 


; '77980 . 


74613 


68120 


■ 301537' 


1987-88 


77100 


■ 86429 


^ mil 


.89540 ^ 


. 74315 


■ 323209 


1988-89 


82100 


92034 


88676 ' 


■'84584 


79222 ' 


344516 


1989-90 


. 88100 


• 98760 


.94427 


...,9ll45Q.; 


8424,6 


367883 


1990-91 ' 


96500 


108177 


. 101328 *• 


96€6 


90088 


395909 




in 



'68 



IS^LM- , Enrollment Pro^ebt ions .'Fiit 'CYcle of. Seconds 
, ' Projection III ^ ■ A / 

•* . ■ Rate of access ; 44% \!.;.:^:V ' 
/ Control of repetitions *: ■'tight 
, • Flow parameters ; Diaqrani 1 . ■ 



■■■'V 



''I9f3-f4':',,^^ 

■';19g.^|5;^::';i;^^ 

, 1987^t8:i 

|l^88-89,;.,N.::.;^^,^^^^ 



■Hiiroriiiiont 
■ ;n;6e 

i^773^ 

ii849 . 



' 14200 
.^'59301 

vim,'. 




23917 
• 26745 
32677: 
37149 
,41520. 
: , 45431 
T :..50836 

"'■-60843 



'4e : 
20473 



27280 



37892 



;46340 




^■^78050'; i''-|74l8 ■■■ '"■' "^o^'^^''^ 



83616 



.9304^3'^. ' ■ - f'897 
fOf 350 ^.v,; ; . ^ 95462 ^ 91505 




• v'r::945W);;.' ■ 



46:155^ ";|P?!' 212286/ 
■ /■ ' ■ ■ -^.^ . - 

51f 6 lif , ^235266; 

'i5»&:.: 258427 

282245 

3051^4 

■ 326428 

,':.'3'4^ 

:3722;44 



84947 




■|^Pepetitions.^ ' 



lablrA^r- Enroll^nt^^^P -First Cycle of Secondary Education 

. • Projection .IV 

/ Rate of accesB ; 50% ' " ' ■ 
. Coutrol of repetitions *.; loose r 
Flow parameters ; Diagram 1 ' ; ^ , 





Admissions 


Enrollment 










Year 


to 6c ' 


in 6e 


5e . 


4e . 


' 3e 


. >■ Total* 






29773 < 








• 90054 


1976-77 




31849 


to f 4 J 




17077 


97636 


1977-78 


32300 


36208 


32 (577 






118041 • 


1978-79 


361 00 


40468 


37149 


JO J Ji 




138119 


1979r80 


39500 


44280 


41520 




^11 QQ . 




1980-81 


44900 


5&332 

V y w V ii 


45431 




^77/ A 
J/ /4vJ 


175854 


1981-82 ' 


50700 


■ 59077 


J X U 1 fa 




A01 Q1 

• 


1 ft fto ;! ft 

.199240 


1982-83. . 


58800 


,/6?915' 


60613 ' 


52675 


46155 


225358 


1-983-84 


• . • 66200 . ' 


74210 ■ 


, 67629 


61825 . 


.52464 


i 256128 


1984-85" 


72200./ 


80936 


76139' 


68982 . 


61578 


. ' 287631 


1985-86 


77000 


. 86317 


8304t) 


77662 


68706 


315725 ' 


1986-87 . 


81700 


,91586 ' 


88561 


84701 


77351 ■' 


342199 


.1987-88 


.' 87400 ; ' 


^\ 97975 


93967^ 


90322 


84362' 


366626 


1988-89 


93300 


104589- 


100522" ■ 


' 95846 


89961 


/ 390918 


1989-90' 


100300. 


U2436 


,107308. 


102532 


95463 


417739, 


1990-91 


106400 


' 119274: ■ 


115^35?, • 


109454 , 


102122' 


44,'63S9. 



* Repetitions of preparation for sixieme entrance examination 



I,' 



Year 

1976- 77 

1977- 18. 
197j-79 

1979- 80^, 

1980- 8i 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 
l?83-84,, 
198(-85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 ■ 
1587-88 

1988- .89 

1989- 90 

1990- 91* 



^^^^^ EnrolMnt'Prole ctiohs -First Cycle of Secondary Ed i^aH-nn 
■ Projection V ■ 

Rflte of a ccess : 
I '• C unbrol bf ^repetitions*; loose 
Flow parameters ; Diagram 3 



Admissions ■ 'Enrollment 

to Cc V in 6e 



32300 
^6100 
. 39500 

44900 
50700 
58800 
66200 
72200 
77000 
8170,0 
874 O'O' 



l,0(i300 
■10640'0 




31849 . 
35530 
39710 
434 SO 
49390 , 
55770 
64680 V 
72820 
79420' 
84700 ' 
89,870 

,96140 

102.630 

11()330 

117040 



94420 
101504 



H 

00 
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'A. 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 



V.V 



1978- 79 ^ 

1979- 80 

1980- 81 ., 

1981- 82 
1982;83 

',1983-84 
198i-85 , 

* 

1-985-8^ 

17 

,,1987-58 
'1938-19 



JSS^j Enrollmeirt 'prc^ie btynsi- Fi^ of Secondary Education 
Projection Vi: . y'^i' ''; ' , , ■ , 
^ Rate of access; SOI ' ''' , ' 



' ^P^^^ T^PQtitions >;. ,, tight 
tlow. parameters ; Diagram i . 



■Admissions ' Enrollment 



to 6e 



in 6e 



5e 



.4€ 



32300 
37900 
4(1300 ' 
48100. ' 
54100 
60300 . 
67700 
73100 
77800 
82700' , 
88700 
94300 . 
.101800 



,29773 
31049 
3553t) 
. 41690 
45430 
, .52910 
! 59510 
66330 
74470 
■80410 
:■ 85580 
90S70 
. . ' 97570 
103730 
, 111980 
, 118140 



23917. 
26.745 . 
29|0i: 
32688 V 
. 38355; 
41796 
48677; 
.54749, 
61024 



3e 



2(J473 ; , 1589i 
■ 21964 ■'■i^:*; 17077 




23803 
26078 
29092 

'■34i36' 
37158' 
43323- 
48727 
. $*^||. ,'54311 

:65840 

83692 ,?0073, 
89^64 74486^^ 
95^32 ' 79890;, 
103022 ■ ''84934 , 



.19328' 
'20947' 
,2294'9 
■25601 
30040 
'327;34 
38124' 
42'880" 
'47794, 
53659 : 
57939' 
61664. 
65548 
70303 



Resetitions bf .preparation for sixieme entrance exainiiiation 



I 



t 



4- 



' . Total' 

. , 90051 
97636 
.107962 
;,:42140a 
.■' 1358Z6 ;V 
154443 :' 



^ 197.136; 

'22234i 
: 246^3, 
268327' 
'^89203; 
.309274' 
329644 
.352850 
: 376399 



lis 



Table 'A6 ; Sectioiv I (continued) 



Option Vector (III) 


Option Vectors (ly 5 V) 


Option Vector (Vlf : 


Part_A 


ParUi 


Total 


Part A 


Part B 


Total 


Part A 


Part B 


.-Total 


1534 


975 


; 2509 


1534' 


" 1223 


■ 2757 


1534 


/ 922 


2456 


214,5 


- 


^ 2146 ' 


2284 


277 


2561 


2117 




2117 


2075' 


.- , ■ ■ 


2075' 


2478 


450 


2928 


2015 




2015 


2066 


'l ^'v 


2(066 


"2807 


338 


.314S 


1961 




1901 


195.1 




1951 


, 3089 


^ 877 ■ 


3966-. 


1785 




1785 


2148 


M ■ 


2418 


; 3600 


^ 953i 


4553' . 


19,61 




1961 


2519 


■ 


2909 


, 4273 ■ 


592 


4865 


2304 


330 


2634 


2827 


M 


3187 


■ '„4752 


• 583 


5337 ; 


.2587 


323 


2910 


3134 


368 


3502 • 


5256. 


, 623 


5879 


2864 ' 


345 


3209 


3457 


;450 


3907 


5802 


.750/ 


'6552 ' 


3165' 


> 412 ■ 


3577 


3850. 


,412 


■ q^i ' 


• 645.8 


-712 ■ 


...7170 


3526 


300 , 


3894 


4221V 


525 ■ 
i 


4746 


7094' 


,,;8?5; • 


' 7987 ' 


,^ , 3858 


495 


4353 


4692 


. 478 


5120 


7993 


' '690. 


8683 ; 


* 4'299 


382 


4681 


5087 


428 


^5515 


• 8'536' 


590 


■'9226 , 


• 4655 


382 


5037 




Part A = Costs 
'Part B = Costs 



proportional to, enrollment 
related to enroll'ment growth 




Year 

1977-78 
lje78«-79 
i'979-80 

1980- 81 

1981- 82 

1982- 83 

1983- 84 

1984- 85 

1985- 86 

1986- 87 

1987- 88 

1988- 89 

1989- 90 

1990- 91 



Table A6; C08t of Complementary Cycle. Second M odel 

■ • ■ ■ t ■ ^—^ — — r- 

Hj Cost of Terminal Students ' ^ 



•V 



Qplion Vector (I) 
Part A Part B Total 



.Option Vector; 
Part A Part b: 



104 J116 ^2280 

3G80 424^ 

2981 >t» 4562 

43^4 , 6772 

5262 90O6 

5703 ( 10934 
6619'Sl35a8 
6301 



2440. 
• 3744 
5231 
6919 
8885 
10881 
11814 
12871 
1401^ 
15317 
16596 



2825 . lyjpS 
3231 




3803 .16674: 

4430 ' 18444, 

4302 19619 

3980 20576 



5<'836|9 

::i-V ii73'.'^':iis|^^/:/-11785^ 



Part 
Part 



■4' 



A = Costs proportional to enrollment' '^'^ . 4 
B - Costs related to enrollment growtll, J!^^ 
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■ If*.- 



f. \ 



Si. 
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Outline of Selected Technological Alternatives 
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1. COMMUNITY EDUCATION ; , * 

- • Experience; The Telesgcundar ia System <j>f Mexico 

'^^y',./' ' ' ^ 



^ briefly put, the Teleaecundaria System (TS) in Mexico ' 
uses televised instruction to supplement trained primary school 

■ teachers in charge of /classes at the first7cycle level of. secondary 
education — each teacher covering all sub ject, ma/tters in his one . ' 
class. (For a cpst effectiveness study of the project, cf. Mayo, 
McAna'ny and Klees [1975]). The system Vas- created in 1968 to help 
Mexico's Secretariat of Pifblic Education provpLde secondary educa- 
tion to primary graduates wl^ had n^y^ in their :\^ural area^ 
(usually in towns of less than 5 ,^00 inhabitants) or who had drop- - 
ped out of a regular secondary school'^ in urbal^^ areas and wanted a ' 
second chance. The curriculum, ttesting and crediting systems are ^ »j 
the same as in traditional schools (students graduating from TS 
have the same right as other students to- enter further"^ sqhopii^g ' j 

- streams) . Eactl corjnunity provides a classroom and TV receiver/ 
while the Ministry of Education provides books, TV programs and ^ ' 
the^ single primary school teacher pei- classroom (now with local ■ | 

financing)*. i^M^^ ^ 

• Cost savings accrue in the areas of teaching (less well- | 
traiined teachers at l^er salary) , administration Csm^ller rural. ^ 
schools demanding less administrative overJ>^d) , and- f acilit/es 
(TV classes are held in donated or rented rooms in houses or public 
buildings). One major benefit is that secondary educaijbon can 
reaqh students in rural areas where the gQvernm^nt wouM> not ha've 



EKLC 
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built regular secondary schools because of the small- number of 
students (class size in traditional schools is double that of TS) 
Apparently/ students of^TS schools, even those from poorer back- 
'groun^Jj^hd rural areas, learn about as well as in traditional ' 
schools; graduates of TS Schools seem. also to have been success- 
ful in continuing their schooling^ in institutions outside their 
small towns ^parents seem more involved in the education of their 
childrer. when they' have more responsibility for providing class-: 
room facilities and seeing to the operation of the school. 

On the negative side, however, it should be noted that 
televised programs in the TS system have been'^f poor qualaShy.. and 
generally have done little to improve upon the traditional 'curri- 
culum or 'promote innovative learning. ' - 

2. Application to Secondary Education in the Ivory Coas^ 

• The chances for 'a successful .extension of the Mexican 
experience to the Ivory Coast depends on the similarities and dif- 
ferences pbsQ^pHble between educational developments in each 
countrv. \ \ 

■ « ■■■ ■ I ■ . ■ 

. One clear, similax^ity between the two countries is a 
dramatic increase ir. the number of primary gradiaates and in the 
pressure to continue into^^e first cycle, of secondary. Also, , 
there is in esach case a strqhg concentration of seCondar|^ schools 
in. urban .areas, v:hich means 'that rural primary gradiiatesfcwili 
havfe to migllSlkte to continue schooling. There"" is a communication 
techno*ogy infrastructure available in both cbuntries .to produce 
and broadcast instructional television programs to rural and urban 
^f^^^.V ^^^^'^'ts iu the^ Ivory Coast, like their counterp^urts in 



H^ikico/ seem to be eager for their children to enjoy further edu- 
catipnal opportunity and may be willing to invest toward that end* 



There are also differences. '*rhe Ivory Coast is still in 
the process of rapidly expanding its primary edu^:ation so that it 
may not have a surplus of primary teachers to take up duties in a 
TS system. ♦ The traditioi?s against a TS system in the Ivory Coast 
mi^ht be stronger than those that existed (and they were formid- 
able) in Mexico. Such traditions^ for example^ woyld probably ^ 
stand against giving regular crd^|^ for work performed in a setting 
that^ to ma^^ seems more appropriate for collective entertainment 
than for serious learning. To the extent^ however, that community 
education is extended only to localities from which access to regu- 
lair secondary schools would be eithe^ impossible or prohibitively 
expensive y^the opposition is likely to be short-lived; 

' 3. \Application to \the Proposed "Complementary Cycle" 

Some of the problems identified above might be less feer- 
ious if community education is devtelop^d within th^ "complementary * 
cycle" proposed in the text as an alternative to secondary educa- 
tion. For example, one would expect l^ess opposition ^from the more 
traditional school interest groups among teachers, the educational 
bureaucracy and parents if the new system is reserved for students 
who do not gain access to sixieme. The complementary classes would 
normally be ^located ne^r ^)rimary school facilities (or even use 

■■ ■ ' • ' ' ' '■• •■■ I . " 

primary school facilities through double scheduling-) and perhaps 
employ some prirrary school teachets "(again on a double or extended 
shift for extra pay) . 



■ 



[ 
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* ■ . ■ . \ ■ ' . ■ • • . a ■ 

The main' problem^* however, isVvhether cbmmuni^ty educa- 
tion as described is adaptable to the c(iirriculum objectives of 
the complomenbary cycle. As wa^ mentioned earlier, the Mexican^ 
'experience indicates thdt students can learn general secondary 
subjects quite well under the proposed approach* What there^ is ' 
little evidence about is the effectiveness of ITV or ra^io in 
Voc^c\tional or technical subjects. Mexico had- a technical ^SQurse. 
in, its TeXesecundaria, but it was the least popular wAth students 
and the one which, in the opinion of pro j[ect managers, ^seemed 
he least effective. Another adverse factor is the low level of 



motivation toward work in "academic" subjects which "terminal^* - 

* ' . / • . • . ^ ■ • ' . 

Istudenlis of the complemente^y cycle are likely to exhibit,. and 
' / ■■ ^ ; . , ■ • ^ . • ■ .. ^ 

the strong supervision* which repeaters of the preparation to the 
I ^ sixieme ^examination /will, tend to* ^require. On balance, therefore, 

appears that ^the new cycle will be better iefved by a dominant 
input of teachers and monitors, 'the television media providing ' 
I'. „ only scne marginal support* - - v 

II. • EXTENSrON EDUCATION (DISTANCE. LEARNING) J r ' ' ' 

[ ■ ■ " ■ . . . .,1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

.1, International Experience: stance Learning dn ^'^ 

: ^ .'. ■ ■■ ^ Adu lt Ed'ilication ■ ^ ' *<• . , 'V ^ 

^ ■ " • / ^ — ^ — ■ i\ v.- v-;;?'' : :. -v . . r\ ■ ' 

! -^he distance lea^rning aitg^ serving young 

" ij^ individuals fbrc^bi^ circ^|nstances t force immed- 

: \'M^ iately upon compl|feing their primary ^tudiesy woul^d also be ^relevant 

*This approach is soirtetimes called open learning. Distance- ^ 
learning stresses- the f act ^that students learri av;ay from sch<^pl , pn 
their own; usually individualiy in their homesVand requirq. iristruc- '\ 
|".t.ibn by mail or media, 4nd send hcwework^in byi||iail. O pen ^^learni'ng. 

Cha^eved by ■ 
y working ^ 
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-the growing .number.sof adults (18 and over) who have compieted. 
thoir prirockry edvjpation eind/or dropped but of secondary school arid 
V?ho Wish to complete 'the; first cycle of Secondary education'. It 
is. also '^YPossrible model to ';he used in the nonformal education of" 
adults not seeking a school degree. For this report:, hoWever, ' ' 
attention will be given only to the formal education use of dis- 
tanpe learning . t " . ' ° » 



There are a number of experiences with" distance learning 
t]iat are beginning to be evaluated (cf ':. MacKenzie , • Postgate''^nd 
Scupham) . They generally have involved. adults at all X^evels of the 
^chool system, but Australia has had ovW forty .years experience 
with radio-correspondence, schools for scattered prim^iry students. * 
There are a growing number of countries that .have^ begun to use ' 
distahce learning approaches for secondary level students. Brazil,' 
Colombia , Korea, Mexico, and Japan have all used some fpnh of media 
(TV and/or radib) ^in their systems, usually along with some kiiid of 
correspondence. . Japan' has had the long^^t experience ^wifh distanc^ 
learning for secondary students and the results have been encour- 

■ . ' • - , ■ . . , - ■• .. . . . 

aging . • - 

• What are thi^ components of a secondary-level distance , ' 
learning s^^&teip and vl^at are the implications of ezlch for the ef- • 
fe.ctiv^r.:^5s of- the prcjegt? \ . \ » « 

: , Components : ' The distance learning, approach usually . 

; . ' ' ' ' ' . ■ . ' 

^includes the- follpwing components ' - ' ' . ■ , ^ 

' , 1'. CarefullV constructed printed ;te>its (either; on 

■ . ' . •»<'■ ^ * 

^ each course separately or a combined textbook) i 



I. . . ' 
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'?t .Wor>:a!)eet3 or Komework-assigntnents (to J^e qompleted 

v . ° ^^^^ ia Uocal) corrector who- ' 

<-» ^ ■ i - " V".- •■ ■ . ( , ■ . - , » ■ 

• " reviews and ma^-ks .the s.iiudenlft's work .and returns it * 

. >i>-.''r • ' ' ' ■ ' ' • " ■ ' / ■ • • • - ■ ■ ■ 

7 .*; : . / V- . 'wit,hlt\ a relatively briefs time [2-3 -weeks].) . , 

' . 0'*^ ' ' ■• • ■ ' ' ■ ■ ' ' .■ ■ • ' ■ . ■ '* ■ - - " ■ ■ ' ' 

■ ■■ '■/'] - K - ^« : , ^^ardio. and/or TV program's, to, reinforce or tea'ch cer- 
* '• ' ■ . V ■• ■ ■' •■ ■ '■■}.■■■■ ' ■ ' " ■ , . ■ ^ - ■ , ■ 

., " tain aspects oiil^The curriotilum. , • . . 

' ' ■ 'v • ■ •' ' -'.r.'*'" '*■ '• ■ ■ '. , '■■ '■ 

4. - Attandance at brief face-to-face sessions" wi-th ' " - 
> , , ' • teachers (sometimes^ orj.e'"day', a month at a local .tu-» \ . " 

( . \-V ie'^^^^^^^^^^ ' ■f'ii. center or one' >)eekVof' sumnjr echool sessions' 

■' -'. or bo thi ' ' ,■, Vo' 

I- V.'.Jrhere are v&ri«ations around;this structure, deptehdind ""orr loccA needs 
I " : V ariS -constraints, b^^^ this is the general" pattern/.^ Sometimes/ for 
V /Instance, scyLence kits are sent' to ' students to be used' aftd returned, 

{ • OJ^fJ^e available at' local tutojsiai ceritersi. Students take coujrses * ' 
V : .for dredit- t^e:exains and, if successful, receive tecognized "-^ec- * 

I / . . '-^ ■ • . - < - - ' ■ . *- . ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

I;.-;.'... ondary ;degrpe^. .■ ^ - , ^ . 

[\ V ' ECTQctiveneoS : Th&^ expeY^ence in this 

j^v area 0 an be summarised as foIl6v*s: 0 ^ * . ; . '\ 

* ^ * "^^ VT^-himb$r of users ifixist be large enoiigh. tp jiistjfy 

■ ■ the larg4 f i?ced costs of the program. "This piearis ^ ^ ' ; 

^ ' ^ V tSh^t the demand for .e'dueation mUst* outstr^p'^oppor-' • " 

[' /| - , . ^^-"^^ty, . 30 that pe6ple^ who have nc5t di.pippleted a - 

^ certain leVfel of v,educati6n a'2;^* rriotiv^t^d enough • to 

. . ' * study^ often m addition to full -time- work. > ' * 

[ • . ' : ' "2V^ The dig t^nee learning system mu^t n9t, simply seek'' ^ 
'\ . . to enroll a - large nvmb^r of s,tudeiits> but mu*t al^^ 

\- : P.?^oyide the necessary support to allow a sigpif ica^n^- 
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. . nviinber to. graduate. Dropout rates are . expected to 

be; much higher in .^such a system than in ordinary 
*• ■ - . ■ • • ** . ■ • 

secondary schabls, but there * is a point beyond 

which distance learning would lose any claim to 

efficiency . and^serve .no- purpose other than '^o" give 

, people the illusion of having more opportunity 
-than they do. ^ • ^ ^ . • 

The organization of the system is more ^important " 
than in regular f ace-to-f ace schooling situations. 
Prihted materials need . to be more carefully de- 
veloped and pretested because.'no' teacher -is avail- 
able to answer^ student Questions. Slow feedback- 
does not allovf a student to review previous work 
and strengthen "his weak points (b6th reliable mail 
or other delivery and a staff of well-organized . and 
dedicated correctors are essential) . • . . - 

A 'different approach to cost-effectiveness needs to 
be taken in distance learning.. As MacKenzie^ et al. 
(1975) point out, students in this kind of system • 
are. quite different "from regular school attendees. 
They rr.ay, for example, be forced by family con- « 
straints «to drop out of studies for a time, and.it 

^Is difficult to put^ values on courses completed as 
opposed to degrees earned. Making comparisons with 



regular school alternatives may be imposs^J^, 

ince many students in distance ^Learning ptograms' 
simply could not study in other, circumstances. 
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2. Application tp'Posb-Primary ( (including'*:seconcTary) 
. ' . Education . 041 the Ivory Coast 

' There are several circumstlances tl^t make distance learn-- 

•iAg.an attractive alternative for " the 'ivory Coast : (a) All indi-^ ^ 

catio^is point to the growhh of a subsljantial demand for/post^. 

primary education which no country may have^ the rejSources to^Scitisfy^ 

tJhroH'gh standard' school education - (iTapan began a secondary dis- 

tance learning , program in' 1953 because demand fjpr entry far out-/ 

stripped .places and still does so.) (b) The ivory Coast> with its^' . 

' experience with ITV, has the beginnings of an infrastructure, to 

create both priht^d' and broadcast materials. . (c^^^^^^J^rge number of 

[ potential clients of secondary education are likely to be pre^ '0^ ' 

vented,^ ^rom attending regular schools because of geographic isola- 

tion and/or obligations tp work immediately upon^ completing primary 

School. ' ^ * / 

V There are , . however / a number of circumstances th^t v/ould^' 

mitigate against the adoption of such an alternative: (a)' There . 
' . • "fe f ■ , ■ '• ' ' • ' ■ ' ■ . ■ . ■ ^ . >- 

is avgeneral prejudice of institutionaL educators aaainst such a 

•. ■ ■ . , ■ ■ • ■ * > ■ V— '■ • . . ' • 

''second class" systenr (although- the success of the ^B^iti^sh Open * 

" ■ • ' * \ 

University 'has le^ened this a^little) . - The. Ivoi^y. Coast, with 

^strong roots in French classical education , wourld probably be "even 
4 more hostile to such an innoviSKtion. (b) Delivery and feedback 

systems that depend on mail might place too great a strain on^the . 
-postal service. Alternative systems may be costly. and/or un- 
reliable.. (This is not insurmountable > however, sincfe Nigeria and . 

a ' ' ■ ■ ' ••4... 

Kenya have operating distance learning systems*.) ' (c) Organizational, 

• •; ... . ■ •! • ■■■■■ .. ••. .- . -■• . •• .. - ' . ■ 

. management, personnel may be in short enough supply to place the syst^ 
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